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OF THK 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
CEYLON BRANCH. 


SUB-COMMITTEE MEETING. 
Colombo Museum. February 13, 1917. 
Present : 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S., Honorary Secretary. 


Dusiness : 

1. Read resolution of Council passed on 8th November. 
1916, appointing Sub-Committee. 

2. Read letter written to all Members of Sub- Commit tee 
calling for suggestions as to subjects and names of Lecturers. 

3. Read letters from l)r A. Nell and Mudaliyar A Mendis 
Gunas£kara m reply to No. 2 

4. Drafted letter mvitint! Leo ture>» to be given, and approved 
list of tho^e to be asked. 

5. Resolved, — That the first lecture of the series be on “ Stone 
Architecture of Ceylon,” by Dr. A. Nell, and that it be delivered 
on March 7, 1917, at 6-40 p.m. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo M upturn : March 14, 1917. 

Present : 

Sir Ponnambalam Arunaehalam, Kt., M.A., 

President, m the Chair. 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Vice-President. 

Mr. \V. A. de Silva, J.P. Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. C. AY. Horstall. 

Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S., Honorary Secretary. 
Business : 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of the last Council Meeting 
held on the 8tli November, 1916. 

2. Considered and passed the election of the following 
Members : — 

Charles Ernest Jones, B.A., B.Sc., E. J. Way land. 

C.C.S. : recommended by j Gerard A. Joseph. 

Maha-atuhewage Don Martin Silva: ^ S. C. Obeyesekere. 
recommended by j W. A. de Silva. 

Jayamunev B. de Silva; recom- \ W. F. Gunawardhana 
mended by JF. D. Jayasinha. 

Siavax Hirji Wadia, B.A., C.C.S. ; \ Gerard A. Joseph, 
recommended by / P. E. Pieris. 

3. Laid on the table answers to the Circular letter dated 
20th February, 1917, on Popular Lectures. 

4. Considered the nomination of Office-Bearer^ for 1917. 

Mr. Joseph pointed out that Messrs. \A . A. de Silva and R. G. 

AnthonGz retire by seniority and Messrs. E. W. Ferera and 
D. B. Jayatilaka by least attendance. 

Resolved,— That Messrs, W. A. <le Silva and R. G. Anthonisz 
be re-elected and that Mei-si". F. Lewi-, and R AY. Hyrde be 
nominated in place of Alt >-r^. E. AY. Perera and D. B. .Jaya- 
tilaka and that the place of Air. H. A\\ Codrington be tilled up 
by Mudahyar AV. F. Gunawardhana. 

5. Read and pas-ed the draft of the Annual Report for 
1916, subject to a few alterations. 
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6. Read letter dated the 18th November last from the 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd., regarding the printing and 
binding of Andrew’s Embassies to Kandy. 

It was decided that the matter do stand over. 

7. Laid on the table the Report on Mr. W. A. do Silva’s 
Paper entitled : “The Ancient System of Teaching Sinhalese,” by 
Mudaliy&rs Simon de Silva and A. Mendis Guna.sekara. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be accepted. 


SUB-COMMITTEE MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, March 27 . 1917. 


Present : 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Vice-President, in the (’hair. 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S., Honorary Secretary 


Business : 

1 Read and continued Minute-, of the last Sub-Committee 
Meeting held on the 13th February. 1917 

2. Laid on the table answer-, to the Circular letters on 
Popular Lecture-,. 

3. Dratt letter-, to Lecturers were approved, and dates of 
lectures provisionally fixed as follows: — 

1. Sir Ponnambalam Aniiiaehdlam, Kt.. M A., 4th May. 

1917. 

2. Mr. C. Hartley, M A., 18th May, 1917. 

3. Mr P E. Pieris, M.A.. C.C.S., 1st June, 1917. 

4. Rev. Father M. J L» Goo . M A., Ph.D , O.M.L, 15th 

June, 1917. 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. T. B. L. Mooneniale, 29th June, 1917. 

6. Mr. J. G. C. Mendi:-, M.A., 13th July. 1917. 

7. Dr. A. Nell, M.R.O.K.. 27th July, 1917. 

8. Mr. \V. A. de Silva, J.P.. 24th August, 1917. 

9. Mr. F. Lewis, F.L.S., 7th September, 1917. 

10. Mudaliyar \V. F. Gunawardhana, 12 tli October, 1917. 

11. Mr. J. S. Coates, 9th November, 1917- 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum , J/arc/* 57, 7^77. 


Present : 

Sir Ponnainhahim Arunaohalain, Kt., M.A., 
Piv&ident, m the Chau*. 


Mr. Paul E. Pieri 
Vice 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Bala- 
singhaiu, 

N. K. Sri Bharathindra Thero. 
Sir J. Thomson Broom. 

Mr. C. H. Collins, C.C.S. 

Mr. G. J. de Silva. 

Mr. A Hanson H, Gomes, 

Mr. A. P. < looneratne. 

Mr. S. B. Kuruppu. 

Mr, F. Lewis 
Mr, A. Meridis. 


, M.A., L.L.M., C.C.S., 

President. 

Dr A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 
Mudaliyar J. P. Obeyesekere, 
Mudaliyar R. C. Proctor. 

Mr. J. E. Rode. 

Mr. M. D. M. Silva. 

Mr. F. A. Tisseverasinghe. 
Mudaliyar S. Vythianathan. 
Mr. Alex. Wirkrnma.singhe. 
Mr. C. P. Vijeveratne. 

Mr. A. \V. W ijeyesmha. 

Mr. I). S Wijeyesinha. 


Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. , Honorary Secretary. 


Business : 

1. Read and continued Minutes of the last General Meeting 
held on 1st December. 1916. 

2. Mr Gerard A. .Joseph read the 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1916. 

The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society have the honour to submit their Report for the 
year 1916. 

Meetings and Papers. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in March, 1916, 
when the Annual Report wa^ read and a Paper entitled *' The 
Stones of the Navaratna, their Mythical Significance and 
Superstitious Lore/’ by Mr. E. J. Waylaud, F.R.C.S., was read 
on his behalf by Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Vice-President. 

Three General Meetings of the Society were held during the 
year. At the General Meeting held on December 1st, at which 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson, G.C.M G., K.C.B., L.L.D., 
Patron of the Society, prebided. Sir Ponnambalam Aruna- 
chaiam, Kt., M.A., President, delivered a lecture on “ The 
Pojonnaruwa Bronzes and Siva Worship and Symbolism.” In 
October. Mr. H. W. Codnngton, B.A., C.C.S., delivered a 
lecture on *' Ceylon Numismatics.” 
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Publications. 

One number of the Journal, Vol. XXIII., Xo. 67, was issued 
during the year. It contains in addition to the proceedings of 
the Council and General Meetings, the following Papers and 
Notes : — 

1. “The date of Buddha's death and Ceylon Chronology,” 
by Mr. John M. Senaveratne. 

2. “ Notes on an exploration in Eastern Uva, and Southern 
Panama Pattu,” by Mr. Frederick Lewis, F.L.S, 

Parts V. and VI. of the Ceylon Notes and Queries were issued 
during the year. They contain the following : — 

In Part V. — 1. “ Ridi Timm,” by Mr. H. W. Codrington, 

B. A. , C.C.S. 

2. “ Antonio Teixeira,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

3. “Dutch Inscription in Dalle Fort, Anthony Johannes, M 
by Mr. F. H. de Vos, J.P. 

4. “ An ancient name of Northern Ceylon," by Mr. John M. 
Senaveratne. 

5. “A Dutch Educational Report," by Mr. R. G. Anthonisz, 
Government Archivist. 

G. “ Identilication of a site mentioned by Knox," by Mr. 

C. S. Vaughan. M.A., C.C.S. 

7, “ Divi Punava," by Mr. \V. A. de Silva. J.P. 

In Part VI — 1. “ Portrait of a Kandyan Queen, * by Dr, 

Andreas Nell. M.R.C.S. 

2. “Maviua Sandtisava, l>v Mr. H. VV. Codrington, B.A., 
C.C S. 

3. “ Garcia de Orta,” by Mr. P. E. 1’iens, M.A., C.C S. 

4. “ Identity of Waitulya, the Propagandist," by Mr. T. P. 
Ponnamhaloiu Pillai. 

5. “ Fa-Hian and the dat -» of Buddha* ?♦ death,** by Mr. John 
M. Senaveratne. 

6. “Dutch Inscription,” by Mr. E. B. F. Suet or, C.C.S. 

Members. 

The Society has now on its roll 447 Members, of whom 47 are 
Life-Members a d 10 Honouiry Members During the past year 
18 new Members were ehrted, viz.: G. E. de Silva, O. E. 
Goonetileke, B.A., A. de S Kanakaratne, E. \V. Kannangara, 
B.A., R. S. Kaushala, B A.. C. Ra^anayagam, W. Ratanapala 
There, P. Samuel. B.A., A. Saralankara Thero, Leigh Smith, 
M.A., M. S. V. Somaratana There, K. S Sumedha There, 
K. K. J. A. Sylva. S. Tambyali Pillai, .1. N. C. Tiriicli«dvam, 
J. H. Vanniasinkam. B.A., M. \V. \V. WTdurupola, S \V K. 
Wipulascnasabha Thero. 

Mr R. \V. Byrde, B.A.. L.L.B.. C.C S. t Mayor of Colombo 
and M. Siri Nanis»ara Maha Thero have become Life-Members 

Deaths. 

The Council record with regret the deaths of Messrs. 
S. D. Mahawalatenne, J.P., U.P.M., R. B. Strickland, M.A., 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, March 31, 1917, 


Present : 

Sir Ponnambalain Arunaohalam, Kt., M.A., 
President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Paul E. Pierib, M.A., L.L.M., C.C.S. 
Viet * ■ - P resi den t . 


Tiie Hon' hie Mr, K. Bala- 
singhaiu. 

N. K. Sri Bharat hindra Thero. 
Sir J. Thomson Broom. 

Mr. C. H. Collin*. C.C.S. 

Mr. O. J. de Silva. 

Mr. A Hanson H. Gomes. 

Mr. A. P. < iooneratne. 

Mr. S. B. Kuruppu. 

Mr. F. Lewis. 

Mr. A. Mendis. 


Dr. A. Nell. M.R.C.S. 
Mudaliyar J. P. Obeyesekere. 
Mudaliyar R. C. Proctor. 

Mr. J. E. Rode. 

Mr. M. D. M. Silva. 

Mr. F. A. Tisseverasinghe. 
Mudaliyar S. Vytlnanathan. 
Mr. Alex. Wiekramasinghe. 
Mr. C. P. Wijeyeratne. 

Mr. A. \V. Wijeyesinha. 

Mr. D. S. Wijeyesinha. 
Honorary Secretary. 


Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S., 


Business : 

1. Read and conhnned Minutes of the last General Meeting 
held on 1st December, 1916. 

2. Mr. Gerard A. Joseph read the 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1916. 

The Council of the Ceylon Braneh of the Royal Asiatic 
Society have the honour to submit their Report for tke 
year 1916. 

Meetings and Papers. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in March, 1916, 
when the Annual Report wa^ read and a Paper entitled “The 
Stones of the Xavaratna, their Mythical Significance and 
Superstitious Lore/’ by Mr. E. J. Wayland. F.K.C.S., was read 
on his behalf by Mr. C. Hartley. M.A., Vice- President. 

Three General Meetings of the Society were held during the 
year. At the General Meeting held on December 1st, at which 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson, G.C.M G., K.C.B.. L.L.D., 
Patron of the Society, prebided , Sir Ponnambalam Aruna- 
chalarn, Kt., M.A. , President, delivered a lecture on “The 
Pojonnaruwa Bronzes and Siva Worship and Symbolism.” In 
October, Mr. H. IV Cbdrington, B.A., C.C.S., delivered a 
lecture on “ Ceylon Numismatics.” 
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Publications. 

One number of the Journal, Vol. XXIII., Xo. 67. was issued 
during the year. It contains in addition to the proceedings of 
the Council and General Meetings, the following Papers and 
Notes : — 

1. “The date of BuddhaA death and Ceylon Chronology,’ * 
by Mr. John M. Senaveratne. 

2. 44 Notes on an exploration in Eastern Uva, and Southern 
Panama Pattu,” by Mr. Frederick Lewis, F.L.S. 

Parts V. and VI. of the Ceylon Notes and Queries were issued 
during the year. They contain the following : — 

In Part V. — 1. 44 Ridi Tiram,” by Mr, H. \V. Codrington, 

B. A., C.C.S. 

2. 44 Antonio Teixeira,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

3. “Dutch Inscription in Gall* Fort, Anthony Johannes,” 
by Mr. F. H. de Vo*, J.P. 

4. “ An ancient name of Northern Ceylon,” by Mr. John M. 
Senaveratne. 

5. “ A Dutch Educational Report,” by Mr. R. G. Anthonisz, 
Government Archivist. 

6. “ ldentitication of a >ite mentioned bv Knox,” by Mr. 

C. S. Vaughan, M.A., C.C.S. 

7. “ Divi Punava,” by Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P, 

in Part Yl. — -I. “ Portrait of a Kandyan Queen.” by Dr, 

Andreas Nell. M.R.C.S. 

2. “ Mavura Sandesava,” bv Mr. H. \V. Codrington, B.A., 

c.cs. 

3. “ (Garcia de Orta,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C S. 

4. “Identity of Waitulya, the Propagandist,” by Mr. T. P. 
Ponnainbalam Piliai. 

5. “ Fa-Hian and the date of Buddha's death,” by Mr, John 
M. Senaveratne. 

6. “Dutch Inscription,” by Mr. E. B. F. Sueter, C.C.S. 

Members. 

The Society has now on its roll 447 Members, of whom 47 are 
Life -Members a d 10 Honoiarv Members During the past year 
18 new Members were elected, viz.: G. K. de Silva, (). E. 
Goonetileke, B.A., A. de S Kanakaratne, E. W. Kannangara, 
B.A., R. S. Kaushala, B A., C. Ra>anayaLrain, W. Ratanapala 
There, P, Samuel, B.A., A. Saralankara There, Leigh Smith, 
M.A., M. S. Y. Somaratana There. K. S Sumedha Thero, 
K. K. J. A. Sylva. S. Tainbyah Piliai, J. N. C. Tiruchelvam, 
J. H. Yannia-ankam. B.A.. M. \V. \Y. Widurupola, S. \Y K. 
Wipulasenasablia There. 

Mr. R. W. Byrde, B.A., L L.R, C.C.S., Mayor of Colombo 
and M. Siri Nanis»am Maha Th^ro have become Life-Members 

Deaths. 

The Council record with regret the deaths of Messrs. 
S. D. Mahawalatenne, J.P., U.P.M„, R. B. Strickland, M.A., 
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Sam J. Williamsz, R. A. P. Siriwardana, Barrister-at-Law, 
E. B. F. Sueter, C.C.S., Joint Honorary Secretary, and Major 
Frank Modder. 

Mr. E. B. F. Sueter joined the Society in 1913, and was 
elected Honorary Secretary in 1914. At a meeting held on 
the 27th September, 1916, the Council passed the following 
resolution on his death : — 

“Resolved, — That the Council of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society desire to record its deep regret at the 
death of Mr. E. B. F. Sueter, C.C.S., Honorary Secretary of the 
Society for the last three years and its appreciation of his valu- 
able services and untiring zeal and devotion to the welfare of 
the Sooiety and to offer its sincere condolence to Mrs. Sueter 
and the other members of the family in their bereavement.” 

Major Frank Modder joined the Society in 1890, and became 
a Life-Member in 1896. He was a man of varied gifts. He 
was expert with pen and pencil and was an indefatigable writer 
in all matters affecting the history, languages, literature, arts 
and social conditions of the people of the Society. He contri- 
buted the following Papers to the Society's Journal, viz: — 1. 
“The Animal-shaped Rocks of Kurunegala'* m Vol. XL, No. 40 ; 

2. “Sinhalese Weights and Measures** in Vol. XII., Xo. 43; 

3. “ Kurun£gala Vistamya ; with notes on Kurunegala. ancient 
and modern,” in Vol. XIII., No. 44; 4. “Ancient Cities and 
Temples in the Kurunegala District” in Vol. XI1L, No. 44 ; 
A ol. XIV., Xo. 46, 47 ; Vol. XV., Xo. 48 ; 5. “ A < : eologieal and 
Mine m logical Sketch of the North-Western Province” in 
A ol X\ No. 4S. He was also the author of a standard work 
on Kandyan Law. a Manual of the Puttalam District and a 
Handbook to Kurunegala and it" neighbourhood. 

Resignations. 

The following seven Memb ts resigned their Membership, viz : 
— J. P. Blackmon*, E. Burgees. C. B. Cockaine, J. A. Corea, 
Anagarika Dharmapala, K. C. Kaila^apillai, Date Muduliyar; 
W. (*. Macready. 

The Society has suffered a v**rv gn at loss by tic* departure 
from the Island of Mr .John Harward, M.A. Ho joined the 
Society in 1893 and was elected an Honorary Secretary in the 
same year end continued to serve in that capacity until he was 
elected President of the Society in 1912. He resigned this 
office at the beginning ot the year to our great ngret on his 
retirement through ill-health from the office of Director of 
Education preparatory to quitting the Bland. In recognition 
of his invaluable services and unwearied devotion to the 
Society during a period of 23 years and of his scholarly contri- 
butions to our Journal and direction of our Society's work, he 
was, at a Deneral Meeting held on the 27th March, 1916, elected 
an Honorary Member under Rule 10, on a motion proposed by 
Sir Ponnambalain Arunachalam, Ivt., and seconded bv Dr. 
A. Nell. 
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Library. 

The additions to the Library, including parts of periodicals, 
numbered 143. It is indebted for donations to the follow- 
ing: — the Government of Tndia ; the Government of Ceylon; 
the Government of Burma ; the Archaeological Survey of India ; 
the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of Burma ; the Bali 
Text Society, London; the Government Oriental Library, 
Madras ; the Punjab Historical Society. India; the Mahabodhi 
Society; the Forest Department of the Madras Presidency; the 
Manager, Indian Thought ; the Postmaster-General, Ceylon; the 
Editor, “ Milson Bulletin 1 '; the Planters’ Association, Ceylon; 
Mr. A. de S. Kanakaratna, Mr. W. C Maoready ; the Manager, 
“National Monthly*’; the Editor, “Collegian and Progress of 
India” ; and the Editors, “ Ceylon Antiquary.” 

Valuable exchanges ot publications were maintained and others 
effected during the year. The Society now has 40 institutions 
on its exchange list. 

Council 

On the resignation of Mr. John Harward, M.A., as President, 
Sir Ponnambalam Arunaehalaiu, Kt., M.A., was fleeted Pre- 
sident. The vac i nc v caused under rule 1$, by the retirement 
of the Hon’ble Sir Christoff* 1 Obeyesckere as Vice-President, 
was tilled by Mr. P. E. Pn '*1-., M.A., C.C S. Gnder Mile 20 
Dr. A Nell, and Mudaliyar A. Mendis Gunasekeia retired bv 
seniority and Messrs. P. E. Pieris ami F if. de Vos by least 
attendance. Two of th» se g»-ntl» men being eligible tor r - 
election. Mudaliyar A. 3.1. Guiinnekara and I)r. A. Nell w»*ia 
re-elected ; and in place of P. E. Pieris and F IE. tU Yo>, 

the Hon’ble Sir Ghristoffel ( >K ye-ekorn and dn Hon’ble Mi. K. 
Baiasingham w» re elect* d. Th- vacancy on tin- ( ‘mined caused 
by the appointment ot Sir Pniiuamt >alam Arunachalam Pre- 
sident was filled by the etinug President, Mr. J. Ilarwavd 
The vacancy caused by the d ath of Mr. K. B. F. Sueter, 
C'.C S., wh s Idled by Mr. H. \V Godrington, B.A.. C.C.S., as 
Honorary Seen taiy. 

Honorary Members *nd Patron. 

As mentioned already under rule 10. Mr. J, Harward. M. 
retiring President, was elected an Hon Member. His Excellency 
Sir Jolin Anders* *n. Iv (\B , graciously com-ented to become the 
Patron of the Society, following the precedent of many pre- 
decessors in his office. 

Finances 

The annexed balance sh* et discloses a balam*e of rupees 
four thousand one hundivu and sixty-oue and cents sixteen 
(IL. 4, 161 TO), to tho credit ot the Society, at the end or the 
year. The receipts last year amounted to Ks. 6,S67*4o while 
the expenditure was Ks. 2,706 2y. For the very -atisfartory 
condition of its finances the Society is greatly indebted to tho 
care and zeal of the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, 
C.C.S. The accounts have again been audited by Mr Herbert 
Tarrant to whom the Coum ll offer its sincere thanks. 



Balance Sheet of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for the year 1916. 
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Audited & found correct. .S gd. OKI’ ART) A. JOSEPH, 

Sgd. HERBERT r J’ ARRANT. Hony. Treasurer. 
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Popular Lectures. 

In November, 1916, Dr. Joseph Pearson, D.Sc., Director of 
the Colombo Museum, brought up the question of organising 
a system of popular lectures. A sub-Committee consisting of 
Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Vice- President, Mr. E. B. Denham, 
B.A., C.C.S., Dr. Joseph IVar*on, D.Sc., Dr. Andreas Nell, 
and Mudaiiyar A. Mendis Gunasekara was appointed to 
organise a series of popular lectures on subjects connected 
with the work of the Society. 

Archaeology. 

The Council regret that there is nothing to report under 
this head owing to the suspension of the operations of the 
Archaeological Survey. Sine^ the death ot the late Mr. E. K. 
Ayrton, Archaeological Commissioner, in May, 1914, there 
has been no excavation or restoration work undertaken. As 
this Society was mainly instrumental m inducing the Govern- 
ment to establish the Areh.eoh >giral Survey and has since 
the Society’s foundation m IS 45 been interested and helped 
m all matters pertaining to Archa-ology in Ceylon, the Council 
wish to point out tiie urgent necessity ror the early resumption, 
and tlio continuance without break, of the woi k ot the Archeo- 
logical Survey. Delay naan" a great increase in the eost of the 
work later and also means that many monuments may be lost 
or ruined for ever. The Council earnestly press this mattei on 
tiie early attention of Government. 

The Chairman’s Remarks. 

3. The Chairman. Sir P Arunarhalam. said: — Before putting 
to you the resolution for the adoption ot this Report 1 wish 
to voice the Society's great regret at the illness of our Patron, 
His Excellency the ( iovernor, and to express our earnest 
wishes and prayer* for his speedy recovery I feel sure that 
it is a sentiment in which the whole people of Ceylon will 
join me, for by lus wise and sympathetic rule lie has laid 
them under a great obligation and won their hearts as no 
< iovernor ha* done within so short a time. (Hear, hear.) 
They will, I think, deem it a disaster to this Bland if ITis 
Excellency should be comp* U» d to leave us before the expiration 
of his term. We mis* him very greatly to-night and we are 
happy to learn that he is making good progress, and will soon 
be himself. I do not wish to detain you, as we are all anxious 
to hear Mr. Paul Pieris, but I would like to mention that the 
“ Papahcha Sudani,” a very important Pali work, for the 
preparation and publication of which we are ind» bted to the 
munidonce of our late i iovernor. Sir Robert Chalmers, and to 
the scholarship ot High Pri. "t Dharmaraina. and which inaugu- 
rates a series of scholarly works to be called the Aluvihare 
Edition, is no w ready and will soon be on sale at this Office. 
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Hon. Mr. J. H. Meedeniya moved the adoption of the report. 
Mudaliyar R. C. Proctor seconded. The motion was unanimously 
carried. 

Office-Bearers. 

4. Sir James T. Broom proposed the election of the follow- 
ing office-bearers : — 

President. — Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr. C. Hartley and Dr. E. A. Copleston, 
D.D., Bishop of Colombo. 

Council . — Mr. C. VY. Horsfall, Dr. Joseph Pearson, the Hon. 
Mr. K. Balasingham, Sir S. C. Obeyesekere, Mr. E. B. Denham, 
Dr. Andreas Xell, Mr. ft. \Y. Bvrde, Mudaliyar A. M. Guna- 
sekara, Messrs. A. de Silva, J. A. Anthonisz, F. Lewis and 
F \\ . Gunawardhana. 

Treasurer . — Mr. Gerard A. Joseph. 

Secretaires. — Messrs. H. W. Codrington and Gerard A. Joseph. 

Mudaliyar J. P. Obeyesekere seconded — carried. 

5. The Chairman in introducing the lecturer, said: — 

The next item on the agenda is a Paper by Mr. Paul 
Fieri-.. Mr Fieri'* scarcely need-, an introduction from me 
to you. You all know him as a distinguished Civil 
Servant, who has for many years devoted his scanty leisure to 
historical res* arch and ha- by his labours thrown much light, 
especially on the hi-torv of Ceylon in the middle ages. He 
has now turned to the field or archaeological exploration, and 
with characteristic insight and enemy he lia& made discoveries 
which are of the very greatest interest. Of these discoveries he 
ha-, kindly consented to Rt n- have glimpses to-night. I have 
much plea -ure in railing upon him to favour us with his lecture. 

6. Mr. F. E. Fieris, D. Litt., M.A.,C.C.S., read the following 
Fapei : — 
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NAGADIPA AND BUDDHIST REMAINS 
IN JAFFNA. 

By P. E. Pieris, L). Litt. < Cantab. ), C.C.S. 

CHAPTER I. 

Tlie connection of North Ceylon with Gautama 
Buddha dates Lack to a period anterior to the Vijayan 
settlement, for it was at Nagadipa that the Buddha 
preached his sermon on reconciliation during his second 
visit to La nka : Mahdran<a i ; . 

In Nagadipa. moreover, there was an important 
harbour, Janibukola : this communicated with Anuradlia- 
pura by the trunk road which ran from the northern gate 
of the Capital, and its distance therefrom may be cal- 
culated from the fact that a great religious procession 
starting* from the port w 0 s fourteen days on the road 
before it reached the Capital \M. xix.). It was from 
Jambukola that Devanampiya Tissa’s ambassadors 
started for Asoka’s Court. Pafaliputta, and it was here 
they landed on their return (M. xi.). Its chief claim to 
be remembered by Buddhists arises from the fact that it 
was here that Sangliamitta, accompanying* the Bo Tree, 
disembarked ( J/. xix.) ; in commemoration of thG import- 
ant event one out of the eight shoots which sprang from 
the first fruit borne by the Bo was planted ar Jambukola 
Pattanama, and Tissa. nor long before hi< death, erected 
“in Nagadipa the Jambukola Yihaia at thi ^ landing 
place, the Tissamoha Yihaia and the Paclnarama. M 
(M. xx. n 

All this wa^ prior to 200 B.C., and for the next three 
and a half centuries, which were marked by the turmoil 
caused by various Dra vidian invasions, the Malnmnsa 
gives us no further information regarding Nagadipa. 
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The Sinhalese were fighting for existence in the South, 
and no Tamil record of the events which took place in the 
Xorth has yet been found. However, by the middle of 
the second century ot the Christian Era, circumstances 
had altered to such an extent that Mahallaka Xaga 
(whence the name Xaga?) was able to found the Sali 
Pabbata Vihara in Xagadipa i J/. xxxv.), and a generation 
later Kanittha Tissa repaired the “temple” at Xagadipa 
(M. xxxvi.L This example was followed by Voharika 
Tissa, who ascended the Throne in 215 A.D., and who 
built walls round the Vihara named Tissa in Xagadipa 
(J/. xxxvi.). 

The Sinhalese power was once more firmly 
established in the Xorth, and though succeeding waves of 
invasion drenched the province with blood and no doubt 
added considerably to the Tamil-speaking inhabitants 
who were already there, the Sinhalese Kings who from 
time to time were powerful enough to hold the flood in 
diet k. consistently asserted their supremacy over Xaga- 
dipa. Thus in the sixth century Agrabodhi built the 
ieli< house Ka java tana in Xagadipa (J/. xlii.), and when 
tour (entuiiev later Vallabha, King ot Cola,* *\sent forth 
an army to Xagadipa to conquer this country,” ?.e.< 
Lanka. Mahinda I\ . despatched there his General Sena 
and compelled the invader to sue for peace (J/. liv.); 
while in the eleventh <entmv Vijaya Balm the First, in 
the course ot his long reign ot fifty-five years, once again 
repaired Jambukola Viliam < M . lx.). This supremacy 
must have been more than maintained during the efficient 
rule ot Parakiama Bahu tin* Great: it is hard to imagine 
that tin* Vihaias ot Xagadipa did not receive a share 
in the attention which under him was so freely bestowed 
on religious buildings; so numerous, however, were his 
works of piety that the Sinhalese Chronicler had at last 
to content himselt by giving only their numbers. 


‘The wool- • Kmc: ot Cola” are not in the Pali text iJ.R.A,* S'., 
1913. p. .321 1.— E*J. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The above brief sketch will have made it clear that 
in the fifteenth century a Sinhalese scholar could have 
been no more ignorant of the position of a spot so sacred 
as Xagadfpa, than he could have been, for instance, of 
the position of Mahiyangana. Fortunately such a scholar 
has left to us a very clear indication at any rate of his 
belief. This information is contained in the Xcun Put a , 
which is a list compiled in that century, of the most 
important religious centres in Lanka. This contains a 
section which begins : ‘ k In the Demala Pattanama," which 
is. ot course, Juffnaputuin. It continues as follows* — 

“ Xaga Kdvila 

Kadurugoda Viharaya 

Telipola 

Mallagama 

Mini vangom u Vi ha ra y a 
Tanni Divayina 
Xaga Divayina 
Puvangu Divayina 
Kara Divayina" 

It is not difficult to identity these under their present 
names, which are: — Xagar Kovil. in Vadamaraehchi ; 
Kantarodai, Tellipalai, Mallakain. and Vimankamam, in 
Valikamam; and the Islands Tana Tfvu (Kayts), Analai 
Tivu. Xavina Tivu. Punkudu Tfvu. and Kara Tfvu. 

It will be a perverse mind which is able to believe 
that the author ot the Xum Puta . when he spoke of Xaga 
Divayina, referred to anything else than the small Island 
of Xayina Tfvu. The reli gious associations of this Island 
are probably much earlier than the date of the Buddha ; 
the alleged snake or Xaira worship of the place was a 
source of irritation to the Portuguese and their successors 
the Dutch during their temporary occupation of the 
Kingdom of Jaffna pa tain : and to-day it is the scene of 
one of the most important pilgrimages in the Xorthern 
Province. At the same time it is obvious that the }[ahri- 
vansa could not. under the description Xagadfpa. have 
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referred exclusively to this Island. Gi'eat Kings with 
their armies would have hardly crossed over there to fight 
battles such as the Buddha came to prevent. The Choli- 
yan* Vallabha would hardly have sent forth his army to 
Xayina Tivu for the purpose of conquering Lanka, nor 
would a Sinhalese army have considered it necessary to 
follow the enemy there : and finally. Xayina Tivu has no 
harbourage. 

I have very little doubt that the name Xaga Dipa, as 
used in the Mahch'ansa, refers to the same thing as Demala 
Pattamuna and Yapa Patuna, that is. to the entire Penin- 
Mila with its Islands, extending roughly from Xagar 
Kovil to Xayina Tivu. It might be urged that Xaga Dipa 
must necessarily be an Island. Dvipa : the answer to that 
objection is, that Jafina is moie of an Island than is 
Jambudwipa. India. I would further suggest, for the 
consideration ni those more competent than I am to 
decide a philological point, that the origin of the name 
Yapapatuna is to be sought in the Mahdnin^a name of 
Jambukola Pattamima. 

Let us turn once again to the story of Sinhalese 
supremacy in the Xorth. After the death of Parakrama 
Baku another series of ferocious Dra vidian incursions 
ended in the establishment within the Pattanamof a Tamil 
Principality which even threatened the complete extinc- 
tion of Sinhalese power. The Buddhist sacred places were 
destroyed or given over to private parties, and the Island, 
north of a line from Polonnaruwa to Mannar, was largely 
in Tamil hands. The success of Pandita Parakrama 
Balm served, after a time, to keep the enemy in check, 
but it is doubtful if he was able at any time to enforce his 
supremacy beyond the Yanni. At any rate the dawn 
of the fifteenth century once again found the Tamils 
so threatening in the Smith. that it was only the genius 
and military capacity oi Alakeswara Mantri which pre- 
pared the way tor the peaceful accession to the throne of 
Rukule Parakrama Balm, who commenced his long reign 
of fifty-two years in 1415 A.IL 

*Sp e note on pa^e 12. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Eyewitnesses and contemporary writers hare left 
to ns a vivid record of the events which took place in 
Jaffna at this time. Arya Chakra varti. a powerful 
Canarese ( Koval Sandtsaya , v. 23G) oi the Kerala 
(K.S. 251) Clan, was still the independent ruler of the 
North, and it appeared to Parakrama Baku not seemh 
that another should exercise kingly power in any part of 
Lanka. The King's own son. the gallant Sapuinal 
Kuniaraya. was selected for the task of wiping off this 
stain from the royal honour, and he advanced northwards 
at the head of an army composed, not only of “Sinhala. 
Malala, Doluwara,*' hut also, it is interesting to note, of 
“ Demala/’ or Tamils, iK.S. 251). The passage of t he 
Lunu Oya or Uppu Aru was strongly held by the enemy 
at Javaka Koddai, a spot between Navatkuli railway 
station and the Aru; but they were driven away with loss 
and the Prince pushed on to Xallur. the Capital, which 
was cairied by storm. Au eyewitness has preserved a 
lively account, which is no doubt familiar to students of 
the Rujdvahya , of this incident. fc< The Senauayaka Sapu 
Kumaraya, mounted on his sable charger, led his great 
army within Yapapatuna Xuwara. Now a powerful 
vadakkavci . a Moor, was lying in ambush, determined 
to cut down and kill the Prince and his horse ; whereupon 
the Prince rode his horse at the Moor and ran him through 
the breast, so that the spear-head protruded from his 
back. Instead, however, of shaking off the body, he 
secured it on the prongs ot his spear, which he supported 
under his arm like a banner, and in this fashion he gal- 
loped round the four streets. After this he captured the 
Aryas there in nets like to a herd of deer, and won for 
himself the name of Ariya YeddaivArum Perumal '* 

Arya Chakra varti fled to the opposite coast iK.S. 
2b3) and the victorious Sapuinal took up his residence at 
Xallur as Sub-King. To him the President of the 
Irugalkula Tilaka College, nr Pirivena. at that ancient 
and historic spot, Mulgirigala. sent a message. It was 
a beautiful message, glowing with exubeiant imagery. 
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rich with warm appreciation of the beauties of nature, 
weighty with dignified learning, and of infinite value as 
a contemporary description of the country traversed on the 
road from Devi Xuwara — the City of the Gods — in the 
South, to Xallur — the City Fair — in the Xorth. This 
message is the Kocul /Sandesaya . a poem of 288 verses. 

“Beloved/' says the learned priest to his chosen mes- 
senger. the Ivokila, “wing thy way to Yapa Patuna. Our 
Royal Prince Sapumal has driven away from there King 
Arya Chakra varti, and has established himself in warlike 
might. To him offer this my dutiful message" <v. 8). 

“Arya Chakra varti beheld his glory, dazzling as the 
glory of the Sun. lie beheld his might, which was noised 
throughout the Eighteen Ratas. Thereupon grief 
entered into his heart ; he abandoned his realm and fled 
beyond the Sea" tv. 266). 

“ Lo, he sits upon the Lion Throne, our Prince 
Sapumal: he, the stainless one, gifted with wisdom, good- 
ness, and fortune ; he, for ever the loving Defender of the 
Faith ot the Buddha" <v. 266). 

Xot long after the Prince returned to Kotte, and of 
his return has sung one greater than the Parivenadipati 
— the Yijjya Balm Sangha Raja. Sri Raliula of To^ago- 
muwa, the greatest name in Sinhalese literature. 

“Dear one, behold, here conies Prince Sapumal, the 
Captain ot our host. Conqueror of Yapa Patuna ; he rides 
his dark-bay steed ; above him is the white ses/tt, and his 
jewelled splendour is as that of the Lord of the Day" 
{SR'dduni Sandesnya, v. 28). 

I he Prince lelt Jaffna, hut he is not forgotten there; 
everyday the gods are reminded of him under his royal 
name of Bhuvanaika Bahu at the Kandaswamf Kovil at 
Xallur. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1 think I have sufficiently outlined the intimate con- 
nection which existed through eighteen centuries between 
hie Sinhalese and their religion, and the Xorth of Ceylon. 
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Abundant evidence of the Sinhalese occupation is avail- 
able on all sides in the place names. Yalikamam (Weli 
gama), the main division of the Peninsula, still preserves 
their political, just as Kodikamam, (Godigomuwa) does 
their village, divisions : U<Jim7 and Kat Pokkanai {Gal 
Pokuna) their system of irrigation : KoviUvf/n/i (kanda), 
Telli palai (pola) , U du p it i (pitiva) and Am panai, their 
geographical distinctions; Putaranai (Buddha Ararna) 
and Sankavattai (Sangkaya watta) and the numerous 
sites known as Puttar Kovil (Buddhist Temple), their 
religion; Tala vattai, Tampald vattai and Pol vattai. 
the nature of their cultivation; Kammald vattai and 
Vadurd vattai their occupations: Uyanni their flower 
gardens; Kiri yd vattai and Wikramasinka Patirdyan 
(PatirenneJie) their names; and perhaps Puvaninka 
(Bhuvanaika ) vattai, Ativfra Taku (Bahu) tevan Chiina 
and Sinka Vaku tevan Kuriehchi, the names of the South 
Indian Generals employed by the Sinhalese Kings. This 
opens up a large field tor inquiry, which has recently been 
receiving attention and is, 1 am glad to say, being 
exhaustively dealt with by a competent Tamil student, 
Mr. Coomaraswami, of the Police Office, Jaffna. I need 
only add that the Sinhalese term Gama was officially u^ed 
in Dom Philippe Mascarenhas' Foral of J afanapatao 
1645 A.D., to describe the lands in the Vanni which were 
allotted to the Tamils for purposes of cultivation. 

What then was the port in Nagadfpa where the Bo 
Tree was landed? It is obvious from the Mahavansa 
narrative that it was the chief centre for communication 
with North India, in the same way as Mahatitfha or Man- 
tota was the port for South India, It was a seven days’ 
journey by water from Tamraliptf at the mouth of the 
Ganges, and a very easy fourteen days’ journey from 
the Northern gate of Anuradhapura. A glance at the 
map will show that either Kaiikesanturai or Paruttitturai 
must have been the place in question, and tliei’e is one 
important consideration which will assist us in arriving’ 
at a decision. 

Long before the arrival of Tijaya there were 
in Lanka five recognised 1 star am of Siva which 
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claimed and received the adoration of all India. These 
were Tirukketfsvaram near Mahatiftha, Munnissarain 
dominating* Saldwata and the Pearl Fishery, Tandes- 
varam near Mantota. Tirukkonesvaram opposite the great 
Bay of Koddiyar and Xakulesvaram near Kankesanturai. 
Their situation close to those ports cannot be the 
result of accident or caprice, and was probably deter- 
mined by the concourse of a wealthy mercantile popula- 
tion whose religious wants called for attention. The 
temples in Sea Street in Colombo are a modern illustration 
of the operation of the same principle. The presence of 
Xakulesvaram and of the temple at Maviddapuram, now 
the holiest in the Peninsula, near Kankesanturai, 
immediately point to this latter as having* been the chief 
port in the Peninsula in very early times. It will be 
urged, and with much reason, that Craturai. the modern 
Kayts, is a better harbour than Kankesanturai. and that 
it affords safe anchorage all the year through, which 
Kankesanturai does not. It may be also conceded that 
in Portuguese times Uraturai was the port for the King- 
dom ot Jaffnapatam, though this might have been 
influenced by the fact that their Custom House, where 
all goods had to be landed, was at the present town of 
Jaffna, commanded by tbe guns oi their fort of N ossa 
Stnhora do s J hlagres. Prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese also Craturai was a port of importance, as 
is proved by a Tamil stone inscription at Nayina Tivu, 
though there again convenience of communication with 
the later capital of Xallur. by way of Kolumputturai, no 
doubt affected its position. Against this contention, 
however, must he urged the fact that Uraturai is on an 
island, Tana Tlvu. and that to reach the Peninsula from 
that port two arms of the sea have to be crossed first : 
whereas in the Mahdmnsa narrative there is no hint that 
the great procession which escorted the Bo Tree began 
its march by being rowed over two sheets of water. Such 
a port would not have been selected so long as another, 
which Aid not necessitate conveyance by water, was avail- 
able. I am inclined to the opinion that Kankesanturai 
was the chief port of the Peninsula at the time, and that 
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it was at Kankesanturai that Sanghamitta landed.* 

It appears from the Mahdvansa that the Bo Tree 
procession on the first day of its progress halted for the 
morning meal at a spot which would command the utmost 
veneration of all Buddhists, being none other than the 
place where the Buddha alighted on his visit to Xaga- 
dipa. This was the site of the future Paeina Yihara 
and here Tissa erected numerous monuments to mark the 
sites connected with the visit of the Buddha id/, xix). 
In view of the refection hour of the priests the pro- 
cession must have halted at about 10.30 a.m., and it can 
hardly be expected that with all the delays incidental to 
getting a great body of men started on the road, the dis- 
tance covered on that morning was much more than six or 
seven miles. Here was. in the eyes of the Buddhists, the 
sacred spot in Xagadipa ; it was here that one would 
naturally expend great religious buildings to he erected. 
Throughout the centuries of Sinhalese influence, this 
spot must have loomed large as the Buddhist 
centre in Xagadipa. The text of the Mahdratysa is 
still too uncertain, and our knowledge of the application 
of early place names still too meagre, to allow of any dog- 
matising ba>ed on its somewhat inconsistent narrative : 
but tentatively I advance the three following sugges- 
tions : — 

u/) Xagadipa is the peninsula ot Yapapatuna : 

(6) The Bo Tree was landed at Iva like >ant ura i : 

(/ ) The site of the Buddha's second visit to Lanka 
should be looked for at the distance of a com- 
fortable morning's stroll from Kankesanturai 
on the road to Anuradhapura. 

CHAPTER Y. 

Some months ago, while on my way to Kankesanturai 
I chanced to look out of the window of my railway car- 
riage when approaching Chunnakam iSinh. Hunugama) 
station, when my attention was drawn by the appearance 
of a mound close by and to the west of the rail track. 

* For another identification of “ Jambukola ”, see p. 35 infra. Ed 
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Every mound is an object of interest in a country where 
the greatest natural elevation is only thirty feet, and in 
addition there was something peculiar about the shape of 
this mound. Some months later I went and inspected 
the tumulus, and thus discovered the first dagoba in 
Jaffnapatam. 

On this second occasion I learnt from a villager that 
about fifty years ago a carved stone had been found in 
digging a well in the same village, and had been removed 
to the once royal village of Koppay. I therefore 
went to Koppay and traced the stone and discovered that 
it was a perfectly preserved limestone terminal of a 
dagoba spire. The stone is a sugar-loaf twenty-one inches 
high and deeply grooved into six parallel diminishing 
1 jands. The base is twelve inches in diameter and is 
hollowed out to be fixed into another stone below, while 
the top is prepared for a metal finial. It is shown standing 
on a pedestal in Plate II. The owner willingly 
surrendered the precious stone when I pointed out to him 
its .significance, and it was removed in triumph to Jaffna 
Fort. 

Hidden away in the comfortable garden which the 
generosity ot Mr. Dyke had provided for the delectation 
of those who from time to time should be his successors 
m the ufti< e of Government Agent of this out of the way 
Province, is a fine image of the Buddha, also of lime- 
stone. dug up in 1902 at Kodcjiya Vattai, once a 
Sinhalese Watt a, and now a hamlet of Chunnakam. I 
vi>ited the spot where the image had been found, and 
discovered <_ Iom* by a structure of large ancient bricks. 
I reported matters to this Society, and through its 
assistance obtained from Government a sum of Rs. 150 
for test excavations. I commenced at Tidal as tlie spot 
is locally called, for tidal in Tamil means a mound; 
and four days work, in which I was greatly assisted hy 
Proctor Mr. T. Coomaraswami. revealed all that I desired 
to know. We uncovered the brick platform of a dagoba, 
measuring roughly forty feet a side. The space within 
was built up with large blocks of hard rough stone, known 
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locally as Kdddukkal or Yairakkal , set in lime plaster. 
The garbha or bell had consisted of the same material, 
faced with strong lime cement three inches thick. The 
basal rings and the hectares kotuica , etc., had been faced 
with coral stone, handsomely moulded in various designs ; 
this and the plastering had either fallen down or been 
broken down and quantities of the coral stone, white and 
clear cut, was found among the debris. Till six years 
ago the garbha had risen about twelve feet above the 
platform: and then came the usual vandal, who 1ms done 
so much stupidly ignorant mischief to valuable antiqui- 
ties. and cartloads of the dagoba stones were dug out 
with pickaxes and removed for use on the railway line. 
Fortunately tlm coral mouldings hidden in the earlier 
debris, escaped. Funds were short, and T stopped the 
work here at this point i see Plate I.). There are brick 
foundations on the same land on the other side of tlie 
railway awaiting excavation. Mr. Coom.uaswami kindlv 
obtained for me a Lion Massa of Parakrama Bahu said 
to have been found in the village, but lie was unable to 
be positive as to the locality. 

On certain information received 1 next visjtcd the 
village of Kantarodai, which, as already pointed out, 
is the Sinhalese Kadunigoda. The intermediate stage 
in the development of the name appears in Mascaivnhas* 
Fond, wheie the village Candaracudde is assessed for the 
Land Tax at *17 parddo*. 1 chaermu 17i fanara*: and tor 
tlie Poll Tax at G. 1. 10. At the last (Vnsu* the 
population consisted of 444 males and 4*17 females. 
The termination (J°da . being pronounced by the Tamil 
as kt-dt (eudde), soon developed into oda and the Tamil 
odai, so that in deeds of the middle of the last tentuiv 
the village even appears Odai Kurichchi. Tlie 

descriptive name goda tali be well applied to the village, 
as tlie undulating nature of the ground is very noticeable 
in this flat country. It is situated six miles south by 
west of Kankesanturai, and adjoins Uduvil. a village 
which is entitled to much more attention than it has yet 
received, if it be only by virtue of its important tank. 
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Tlie size and massive construction of its bund, a portion of 
which is now converted into a coconut garden, as well as 
the laige stretches of rice fields which are adjacent, indi- 
cate an extensive scheme of irrigation. The tank itself 
is connected with three others, and a large channel leading 
from it still survives in spite of all the encroaching 
activity of adjoining landowners. Kantarodai and 
Vduvil, with Chunnakam, form the centre of the solid 
western chunk of the Peninsula which hears the Sinhalese 
name of Yalikamam. and they are links in the chain of 
Sinhalese names, including Tellipalai, VimankAmam, 
Mallakam, Chunnakam, Uduvil, Inuvil, Kondavil, and 
Kokkuvil, which ronnec t Kankesanturai with the 
Capital. 

1 wa^ foi-t unate enough on my first expedition to 
meet Mr. Proctor A . S. Pounamhalam. who very kindly 
ac(ompanie<l me through the village. I found a new 
well being opened, and cm looking down into it my 
attention was attracted by some blue specks. I therefore 
descended into the well and found there so much of 
interest that the nex* week l opened a pit for the purpose 
ot tut ther investigation. The spot is a palmyra garden, 
and quite fiat, and at a depth of three or four feet the 
debris ot buildings was encountered. This consisted 
primarily of roofing tiles mixed with large fragments of 
strong lime plaster about three inches in thickness. For 
a width of about >ix feet the tiles found were glazed or 
enamelled on the upper surface, which was grooved, in a 
rich blue colour laid on very thickly and fired. There is 
grooving not only on the upper surface but also on the 
under surface, to admit of the tiles fitting into each other. 
Below these tiles was a large deposit of slabs of coral stone 
moulded and otherwise, and all wedge-shaped, having 
manifestly been used in a dagoba or other circular build- 
ing. It is not possible to ascertain at present the 
origin of these beautiful tiles. The Superintendent 
of the Madras Museum informs me that such 
tiles are unknown there and no similar tiles are on 
view at our Museum: but a lump of “enamel” of the 
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same colour, found at Anuradhapura, is shown. I found, 
however, on examining the store-room here a couple of 
fragments of similar tiles brought from Tissamaharama, 
and dating about the first century before Christ. Appar- 
ently what I had found had been used as a roof over a 
dagoba, and I had alighted upon the site of a dagoba of 
special importance.* 

I now began a more methodical examination of the 
village, visiting a large number of the carefully screened 
dwelling compounds. I was accompanied by Rasana- 
yagam Mudaliyar, the Secretary of the District Court of 
Jaffna, to whose persistency, wide and accurate informa- 
tion, and intelligent co-operation, I am under a deep 
obligation. What we discovered filled me with astonish- 
ment ; we had discovered a village scattered all over with 
broken tiles. It does not require much knowledge of 
ancient sumptuary laws to know that tiles indicate a 
palace or a temple, and here there is no tradition of a 
palace. Tiles lay about in profusion on every side, in 
thick layers. Here and there masses of brickwork were 
seen, but bricks are much in demand in a country where 
bricks worth the name cannot be produced for lack of 
suitable clay. It was. however, the wells which soon 
beg-an to attract our attention ; their number is great and 
the majority of them are built up of wedge-shaped coral 
blocks taken from dagobas, while set in the plaster works 
are ancient roofing tiles. At one of these wells was 
half a stone kotn % and low down in another was a portion 


* Mr. \Y. X . Kae, Acting <.lovernment Analyst, has kindly fur- 
nished me with the following report : — 

* 4 The glaze was about half a millimetre thick and was very much 
cracked. 

It was easily separated from the substance of the tile and was 
easy to powder. 

Small pieces on examination under the microscope appeared 
transparent and contained gas bubbles : gas bubbles show insufficient 
heating. 

A qualitative examination of a portion of the glaze showed the 
presence of : Ferric iron, Aluminium, Lead, Calcium, Sodium, Copper 
and Silica. 

The glaze therefore i3 a soft glass, the colour is due to the presence 
of copper and is* modified to some extent by the presence of ferric 
iron.” 
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of a stone frieze, pointed out to me by a little boy who 
knew it as tlie 6 ‘Bride and Bridegroom.’ J It should be 
noted that coral stone is not to be found in the neighbour- 
hood, and that all the immense quantity of dressed coral 
which littered the village, had at one time been employed 
for buildings, mainly of a circular shape. 

The presence of several artificial mounds of a 
moderate size, for the largest of them probably did not 
exceed sixty feet in diameter, explained the abundance 
of the coral blocks. These mounds are the remains of 
dagobas. and it seems strange that so large a number 
should be found in one small village. There were, I 
should think, quite a dozen of them, and so far we have 
found the stone kotos of sixteen of them; a few of these 
koto* are shown in Plate II. There was no necessity to 
spend much out of the scanty stock of money available, in 
order to ascertain what these mounds were. The largest, 
or one ot the largest, is known as the Turumpa Tidal, the 
Mound of the Turiimpas, a very low caste equivalent to the 
Sinhalese Aim Hannas, who live round it. These have 
been utilising the material ot the dagoba tor many years, 
and when I visited the spot a large collection of the 
1 inrakku! from the fforhho had been dug up and was lying 
leady for removal. In various parts the sites of build- 
ings were indicated by row* <>f the stone bases of columns. 
These bases consist of large blocks of T airakknl , some- 
times three feet arrows. roughly rounded, and showing 
on the top a deep socket of about six indie* square, which 
had been meant to receive a column. Some 1 of these 
bases stand clear above giound, and some were found 
under a couple of feet of earth. 

The Tamil villager is intensely religious and fre- 
quently seeks a remedy for the ills of this life by erecting 
a Vaviravar s brine, a remnant apparently of ancient Hero 
worship. Often the shrine consists of nothing more 
than an iron trident fixed on a stone or log of wood and 
placed under a tree. Opposite this is set up a block of 
hard stone against which on solemn occasions coconuts are 
broken to the honour of the deity, and several of the 
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hot as were found utilised for this purpose, being: fixed in 
the ground with the base uppermost. The most interest- 
ing of the coral stone finds, namely, the miniature dagoba 
which is shown in Plate II. was also being similarly 
used. Numerous temples in the District, I was informed, 
hare drawn upon the ruins at Kantarodai for limestone. 

On reaching one portion of the village, all interest 
in tiles, bricks and coral stone disappeared in the dis- 
covery of limestone remains. This limestone, which 
is similar to what is frequently seen in Anuradhapura, 
is not to be obtained in the Peninsula, and along with 
granite had all been imported from elsewhere. In this 
portion of the village nearly every dwelling compound 
yielded some interesting* specimen. The large fragment 
of the torso of what must have been at one time a 
gigantic statue (see Plate IV.) was being used at a well 
for washing clothes on. A drain by another well yielded 
the tallest of the Lot a < shown in Plate II.. the base of 
the circular column in Plate III. and the massive block 
ot limestone on which the head is shown in Plate TV. 
This last block is a coping >tone, one ot several found 
at various spots, and is semicircular above with a fiat 
hast* grooved down the middle for setting in the plaster. 
Another well yielded the spet imen of Buddhist railing 
ornament shown to the right of Plate ITT. A fine specimen 
of this type, complete with a handsome projecting mould- 
ing on one side, is being used at a Kali Kdvil. These 
slabs weie no doubt used in the ornamentation of dagohas, 
though I cannot suggest the use of the similarly orna- 
mented cylindrh al block on the left of Plate III. and which 
has a socket at the top. unless it he the top of a pillar 
prepared to receive the capital. The slab by tlie side of this 
last was found at an old woman's hut; it will he seen that 
it once formed part of a circle, the diameter of which Mr. 
Baker. Superintendent ot Surveys at Jaffna. estimates 
at approximately 60 feet. This must have formed part of 
one of the basal rings of a dagoba. A portion of a granite 
pillar, buried a* the door step of another hut, was the 
only specimen of granite found. 
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TVhat was perhaps of as much interest as anything 1 
else were the great fragments, sometimes nearly three 
feet across, of lime concrete, which were found used as 
stepping stones and at wells. This concrete is from five 
to six inches thick, and freely mixed with shells. I 
was told that there is an entire roadway paved with this 
conoiete, but have not excavated for it yet. Some little 
distance a wav. at the Pillaiyar Kovil at Makayappicjdi — 
another Sinhalese name — is the pretty sheet of water 
shown in Plate VI. On either side of the flight of steps is 
set up a block of ancient stonework : that appearing in the 
illustration once formed the feet of a gigantic statue of 
either a royal personage or of the Maitreya Buddha, as 
appears from the V irakkald on the ankles. 

Among the most valuable of the finds are the two 
portions of the body of an image of Buddha found 
separately in a field where there are some stone pillar bases 
ni situ. The feet of this had been formed of a separate 
block or had been broken off and subsequently fastened 
to the body by means of iron rods, the hollows for which 
may lie seen. Similarly the right arm had been formed of 
a separate piece. The same field yielded the second 
largest lent a in Plate II.. a* well as the head of a Buddha of 
heron size shown in Plate IV. The head had been broken 
oft’ from the body and the fracture had been repaired in 
, the same fashion as in the case of the feet of the other 
Buddha. These seem to indicate a period of foreign 
invasion followed by a Buddhist revival. 

At the edge of this field is a dagoba, to which the 
kntu had probably belonged. A trench was sunk across a 
portion of this and revealed the fact that it was similar 
in it> construction to the one at Chunnakam though of 
much greater size. There was however a striking lack 
of the remains of plaster work. About ten yards 
beyond, amongst numerous stone pillar bases, Rasa- 
nayagam Mudaliyar detected a projecting piece 
of limestone which he insisted on my digging up. 
A whole day was occupied in the task, the excite- 
ment of the workmen increasing with the increase 
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in tlie apparent size of the block; at last with a shout of 
triumph they turned over what was found to be the body of 
an immense Buddha, the fragment weighing nearly three 
quarters of a ton (Plate V.). Here again the right arm 
had originally been formed of a separate block and lias not 
yet been traced. The left arm had been smashed in the 
fall and numerous small fragments, including the portion 
shown in the illustration, were dug up. Tt is quite easy, 
however, to calculate from what is left that the figure when 
complete must have measured nearly five and a half feet 
across the shoulders. The image had fortunately fallen 
from its dsana on its face, and the folds of the drapery 
are in beautiful preservation. Further digging revealed 
a great block of a special quality of Yairakkal, which 
appears in the middle of the Plate, with a laised circular 
disc, on which the image, which must have been sedent, 
was no doubt originally fixed. At the same spot was 
found the slab of limestone appearing in the back- 
ground: this is moulded down one side and is marked by 
a fairly deep large hollow with a smaller and shallower 
hollow to the right of it. The corresponding portion on 
the left is broken. Mr. Nathanielsz. D.E.. Pallai, to whom 
I am indebted for the photographs, suggested t lie explana- 
tion that this stone formed part of the flooring in front of 
the dsam , and that the hollows had been formed where the 
knees and the hands respectively of kneeling worshippers 
rested on the ground. I think the explanation is highly 
probable. The size of this image can leave little doubt 
as to the high degree of sanctity which once attached to 
the place. The building in which it had been placed, so 
far as one can judge at present, consisted of a central 
nave running east and west, with aisles to north and 
south. The dsana is at the western end. and the image 
was placed facing the east, with a verandah or passage 
behind it. The floor was reached at the depth of four 
feet and wa> found to be of thick concrete. So far as 
the excavation has gone this floor measures 56 feet 
from east to west and 36 feet from north to south. To 
the south of the dsana and about ten feet from it we found 
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a fine slab of stone which is, roughly, five feet square, and 
nine inches thick. On it are six depressions which 
require explanation, though I am inclined to think the 
stone was used either as a mal dsana or a hand a gala. 
The quantity of tiles so tar met with is singularly small, 
and there is no certain indication as to how the building 
came to be destroyed. Xot a fragment of metal was 
tou n d anywhere. 

The field adjoining on the east is a very promising 
site, where the tiles are heaped up thick among stone 
pillar bases. It is obvious that a relig'ious establishment 
of great importance had at one time occupied these three 
adjacent lands, which are within a shout's distance of ihe 
Utjuvil Tank. 

Mr. V. Mudlr. Muttuvelu Pillai, one of the most 
prominent landowners of Jaffna, who had been of very 
great assistance in the course of our inquiries, in- 
formed me that some years back, while a well 
was being dug in one of his numerous lands in 
the village, the workmen found, at a depth of about 
sixteen feet, what he considered to be a piece of square 
mosaic work set in copper ; this he subsequently pre- 
sented to a Catholic priest and the article can no 
longer be traced. A specimen of crystal ornament 
answering to this description and found at Anuradhapura 
is on view at this Museum. He also informed me that in 
one liamlet there is a deposit of millions of the cores of 
chank shells which had been cut for purposes of 
ornament ; lie showed me some of them, and he himself 
had utilised several cartloads for burning lime. I was 
unable to investigate this ancient centre of an industry 
which is no longer found in Ceylon. He further told 
me. and in this he was confirmed by several others, that 
near Mime of the mounds fragments of gold are found 
in the water channels after heavy showers, and I was 
able to obtain a few samples of the ancient beads, etc., 
which had been picked up by the village urchins and 
whi( h are similar to the articles found at Anuradhapura. 
He finally presented me with a cornelian seal engraved 
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with a woman’s head, and mounted in silver, which had 
also been dug up in the village. The seal itself might be 
of any European age, but the metal work is probably 
Portuguese; I find from the Foral that in 1045 among 
the landowners of Candarcudde were Izabel Soares, wife 
of Maiioel da Sylveira Coutinho ; Martini Carvalho, and 
Francisco Sueyro de Ares. 

Kantarodai appears to me to be a miniature 
Anuradhapura buried in the Tamil countiy. Nothing 
gave me more pleasure than to witness the intelligent 
interest with which my investigations were followed by 
the villagers. Not one grudged to surrender his pro- 
perty when he was assured that they were being collected 
for the benefit of his own people, to be kept in a central 
place where all could see them. Only where any masonry 
work had to be destroyed was it found necessary to pay 
some little compensation to assist in restoring the same. 
Mr, K. Thiyagaraja Pillai, the owner of the land where the 
chief excavations were carried on, not only willingly 
acquiesced in our trespass, but also rendered us great 
assistance securing the necessary labour. All the work 
at Kantarodai cost less than Its. 100. 

I finally investigated Vmiaiikamam the other 
Viliara mentioned in the X am Pota. I had no difficulty 
in tracing the site of the building, and a morning’s work 
laid bare two small chambers on an extensive site. I 
examined the village and peered down every one of the 
numerous wells which I passed; in not a single other 
place did I find a fragment of coral or limestone. 

I had prefaced this acc ount bv the remark that at the 
distance of a morning’s stroll f'lom Kanke&anturai Bud- 
dhist remains were to be looked tor, and such remains have 
been discovered at the proper distance in oveiuv helming 
quantity in a country supposed to be devoid of them. 
I suggest that Kantaiodai i> the scene ot the Buddha's 
visit to Nagadfpa. Are then the numerous kata* the 
relics ot Devanampiya Ti>sa's “monuments'’ P 

I have done my little, in a line of inquiry which is 
not familiar to me, to place before the public facts which 
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seem to me to be of great interest and which I think are 
of value to the student ; and I hope that this Society will 
be able, in the absence of an Archaeological Commissioner, 
to take action to organise a systematic investigation. 
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7, Mudaliyar JS. Yy tliiana than read the following not© 
sent in by Mudaliyar C. RasanAyagaai : — 

“ NAG AD IP A ” IN THE TAMIL CLASSICS. 

About the beginning of the Buddhht era, Ceylon was 
peopled by two races, the Yakkhas and Nagas, the former 
occupying tin* centre of the Island, and the latter Xagadipa 
in the north and Kalyani (Kelaniya) in the west- These 
two races became extinct centuries ago with the exception of 
a few struggling survivors who were absorbed into Uie per- 
manent population. 

Several attempts have been made to locate the ancient 
Xagadipa, some identifying it with the small island of Xayin- 
ati\u and others locating it near Kalpitiya. 

The J . lahavansa relates how two Xaga kings, Mahodara and 
Culodara, were prepaung with their armies to wage a war at 
Xagadipa for the po^seo-ion of a gem-set thione left by a 
Naga queen. Buddha took compassion on them and appeared 
before them and preached to them a sermon on reconciliation. 
The Xaga kings th. reupon gladly gave up the gem-set throne 
to the divine sage, and from that seat he (Buddha) converted 
eighty kotis ot Xagas to his faith and presented the precious 
throne to the Xaga king* a* an object of worship, 

Thi* version of the second visit of Buddha to Ceylon is 
conoborated in almost eveiy detail by an ancient Tamil 
Sangham work called Manimtkalai . 

Mnnimekalni i» a Tamil poem, written about the middle of 
the second century after Christ, by Chittalaich-Chattanar, 
a poet of the third Tamil iSaiigham and a Buddhist. It treats 
about the hie of Manimekalai. the daughter of the famous 
dancer for whom, KovaLn, the husband of Ivannaki, (known 
as Pattini Dewiyd in Sinhalese) abandoned his faithful wife, 
and of her renunciation of the world and becoming a Buddhist 
recluse. Hence the title Manimekalai Tvravu or the “ Renun- 
ciation of Manimekalai.” 

Manimekalai in the course of her wanderings is represented 
to have visited the island of Manipallavam, which was then 
an important place of pilgrimage for the Buddhists. The 
sanctity of the place wa* du» • to the presence of a gnu-sot 
seat of Buddha, which had the inherent virtue of enlightening 
the beholder about his previous births, and to the fact that 
Buddha visited the inland to settle a dispute between two Xaga 
kings, each of whom claimed the scat as hie. 

The story of Buddha’s visit to Manipallavam is thus described 
in Maninv kalai , Canto VIII. (1-2, 43-63): — 

sur e <5 s> zv-T iLf 2 > i £ sTjfi u ii'tfi) su & S <&) ^ 

sm&dJi (2 zurQsuoir p (Lp 2 >s)Jt ght QpsirsjrT 
sS f.v S ■TO <W <£ Q T T oS< 9 p.V Jfp 35 S T USTLJ /_7 
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iLj «5> .7 Q/J Jpl (LpUj(Lp 3'JJT •£ 

Bp5)^G 3T JX' Q LL T SST U T PST (XP L£) £ ol? L0 3SJT Jp! 
cS §L£ 7 e^L^ilSsjr zL I lLl—W (c?j U S3T JJ1 
u jgLL & jjj lEiEsn^ sSsrr bjS 
jj t* 2 sut p -z stou: h 3 suT<3=6jr Quisyrlp 

T) JP LC 5V T^'S\'3 > 7 iSpLZJ^ G 3 T T JJ IT J£] 

upsjysUjLj r Lp £ i 2 ps> p urij^Q^sjr pS tit j$i 

(S&SUrl&T PIT lLu. LC T LESJJpi LJ iG t^_-ofr& 

L? \ ULjdS 6'T E 5^ Gj TSlV U p £ ^ o3)d5 JJ T & oJT E7 

3 £’ 5 ' -£,77J Ej2 J7) 5 ET 1_ T 

lSf t F r .l]T LC-oE oJT S)] G'7 T 'TFjoiJLC* & 3 3'ToJTpl 

G iJLr p 'O 3^< 'o' / 1 "S 6\'.T p'yr 

51lGu pis. U 3. JJ' % E'3 JJ)} '?E7<®rf 
Q^hJ^Eir ?<5U*i57 G? oJ) 3- L-j £$)3 ±^u9 r 3 3 

firQu Fj Sfj 3 T-hrsr S-u r 1> G su £ oTT J 

Sfp7T)Jf) Q^-TJj QoinlElE QpfTLLp Q SJT 3 p 

Gu 0? s a; 'Xpofl ,^/ €sP^v3> p (Lppf)ir<£ 

Q LJ T m, F) "V Jp} SFpU'Stp L-j oT> J o 'JJ fT 3-T $ i> 

3 77) LL L'JJt.JDcS J^T&P'p\U 3TwQ<3Bojr ” 

“ hi t lit' sea-girt land of Mampallavam 

Befoie the ey**n of her thus wandering alone, there appeared 
the great gem-set b< at, pla* »»d there by (Indra) the King of 
the (VI* -rials — a seat of becoming splendour, spreading efful- 
gent my-, of light. Kiting trom the ground to the standard 
height ot three cubits and extending towards all directions 
into a width of nine cubits ^t all round with crystal glass 
cut to diff* rent forms and shapes, and exhibiting a square 
with pndwa (lotus) design, -tood the beat of Buddha. Here 
the tree-, dare not shed any but fragrant flowers, nor the 
bird* dare make noise ewn witii their fluttering plumes. 
Xow tor this -eat of Dharrna of splendour effulgent, endowed 
with the virtue of enlightening its beholders of their previous 
birth-, their appeared in contest two Xaga kings from the 
lower* region-,, each i laimmg the seat for himself. Unable 
weir th* y to r* move u nor could tin y rid themselves of their 
stiong d* -ire to p 0 — e-s it There, while with mighty armies 
they wag* d a tierce sm> with blood-shot eves and la-arts 
aflame with luge, the austere Muni (Buddha) hade them cease 
their strife and rivalry. Being seated thereon he preached 
to them hi- Dhanna. So worthy of reverence even by the 
devote* - of motchl— - excell* nee is that seat of Dhanna which 
now appeared before Mnninc'kalai.” 

* By the word “lower" is meant the countries lying towards the 
south. The northern lands were called GllsO ’ 5 oCii and those bo the 
south 2 j. t €$UL m 
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It is therefore evident tiiat the island of Manipallavam 
mentioned in Manimekalai is no other than Xagadipa of the 
Sinhalese chronicle ; and there is sufficient material in Mani- 
meknlai to enable us to locate the exact position of Mani- 
pallavam. 

Its distance from Kavirippumpaddinam, tlie ancient capital 
of the Clio la country, at the mouth of the river Kaveri, is thus 
described in Canto VI. : — 

L^,eQ&‘T13- $o31%51TU Out £ £ £ p 

lU35 35±T LATHY? SUTSmpiiJy 3 ±J T^SjTT 3} 

Q 35STT LA'TjwS p Q 9= STT S5) T LLf 3 35 $ 

LL 6T!? U SO SO 3)1 3> 3^ ST) t LL SVp 2 lL 3 SC.jQ 35'LlSU 

LA c mf iiLsmp $gyrH5jrsj)su 35 3535573 r> 33 — 210-214. 

“The goddess Manimeknlai" held the girl in a close embrace 
and bearing her southwards, thirty yofanas through the air, 
deposited her m wave-girt Manipallavam and departed. ” 

A yojana is a measure of distance varying from 3 to 13 miles. 
It is, however, usually calculated at 4 miles and the distance 
of Manipallavam from the mouth of the Kaveri c.m be safelv 
set down in miles as 120. 

In Canto XI. ocour the following lines: — 

'' 3 hlLL 35 6JT U SO 35 i jj& T 35 3) oW p S3 35 
G 35T W ,T 35 35 tl.‘jb)oT>3F 

Sip 2 sa rsyr Lj-oS^hrr iut&u 

l 9 poff G U 57T 35)) LL Gu 3? W&l €0 33 G 

LT 5 T 53 T .U T W "dR .SYT 35 T 35 s9 T) 

r • . X -G -o . , 

Kol':7J>QpM 7 5U5V Wd 35 T 5JJr\b SU 35 5 STt .57 0 21-26. 

“ Adjacent to tin* (Manipallavam) is Katnadipa. In it 
stands the lofty peak Samanta on whose summit are the feet 
of Buddha, a ship of righteousness to cross the ocean of birth. 
Them have I worshipped and returned hither.” 

Again in Canto 28, 107-109. 

Si) FT 35 T 35 SU 35 3 1 <F Lf 2? StT) t.P ? U oTT ST)} 'ojr ?F 50 LLlG ?55T 

5350 wQ&T33BT 1) lL Gffji 35 'rFjlL& T J 5VT T . ” £G,U:L/3? 

“ The preachers of Dharma who were returning after worship- 
ping tlie peak Semin noli in Lankadipa.” 

Samanta and Samaooli botli refer to Adam’s peak, for the 
sanctity of tlie peak is due to the presence of Buddha’s 
foot- prints oil it, and the *amo is said to be at Katnadipa 
or Lankadipa, thus proving that Ceylon was then known by 
both thp'-e names. 

It should be noted here that tlie pilgrims who worshipped 
Adam’s peak went to Manipallavam ffir the purpose of doing 

* The goddess after whom the heroine is named. 
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reverence to the gem-set seat of Buddha on their way hack 
to India. 

As Manipallavam i< adjacent to the Island of Lanka and 
as it is 120 miles to the south of the mouth of the Kaveri, 
it i" not difficult to identify it with the peninsula of Jaffna, 
which is an inland lint for the narrow isthmus connecting it 
with tie* mainland. Probably in the early days the Kle- 
phanr-pass lagoon extended to the Bay of Bengal, thus making 
Jaffna an inland. 

The description of the island as contained in J Iaiii/nikalai 
is an excellent account of what may be seen even to-day. 
Thu* in Panto VIII., lines 2S-35 

£t sj) t 5 su u ps&suj^ilb aff v S 57) r>u up 57) sup 

Q.C ('Lp h 3$ 5x1 l£ 9= S\ Iso JLj Q LL 1 $ .El <3j £ 55) 1 (Lp(Lp&J 
tr oJT 67T 7- j 3= oil SO W T- 'cT, * U 

u si 7 sr p>u Lj sir a? sx tl uts^sbtj^e} Sshrupu 

UT3=o3)p LLoirSJIT U T Up 3u>T*0 
jdbFM u ujuii ? sir £ Q ,j £ r 
jjisnriji jgj 77) p. 'Sjj .sir Q.ts1> llsjtt p 0 sir v >yi i_h 
1JT E7 3 J)7}} J* 5 f 2olJ J ” 

“ She (Manimekaldi) wandered everywhere over the back- 
water^ whicii were thronged with biitLi floating on the wave* 
crest*. or son ling alott with outstretched wings. Here the 
('hillai i l-ii *s in the *i ir only to dash down again; yonder is 
the Muhn'al wirh fold d wing* — birds of every hue which, 
with the inch* -avans as their kings, roost ranging themselves 
so a* to n imble the opposing ho^ts of kings at war encamped, 
and on long sandy dune?, around these back-waters.” 

Such indeed would be a tainiliar sight to a sportsman who 
freqm nts the back-waters m Jaffna 

And again in Cb nto XL, lines 2-5: — * 

* * LL STfU U GO 50 oU j -J? 57 ) L LCj 3ld isSoO^TSTT 

Q 57 n f r. 77 JT i < Zj'STT p>rt_pLC fi£ P y, 0 < 9 = T $50 iLf t 

3i TJT Lf S7T p Q U T !LI 57) JS J_| .£ T L p^^oTT 3<S77)£££ 

XT 5 iJ & -5 37 (F U . ” 

At Mauip dlavam. when Alanimekala had slowly wandered 
about a kd^atam .* looking at ttie wmte sand dunes, blossoming 
groves and ponds ot cool waters.” 

The white s uid dun*--, are still familiar features of our 
landscape. 

It is therefore clear that Xag.tdipa referred to by the Sin- 
halese chroniclers is identical with tin* .Jaffna peninsula. Jt 
was known a* Xagadipa rn tliose in South (’ey Ion, as it was 

A ni* .eiuv nf distance, -.aid to be about ten miles, 01 7^ ndlikai 
{Smh.-peyn walking di- tuner* [s tin* word kavatam derived from 
Sink Gnt ) a or nre t er-o 5 — IM 
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populated by the tribe of Xdgas, and known by the beautiful 
name of Manipallavam* to the Buddhist pilgrims of South 
India. Whether the latter name owed its origin to the presence 
of gems (llskF mani) or to •sand (llgsst sv manal), it is now 
difficult to say. 

As Jambukola in Xagadipa was the northern port of the 
Island of Ceylon in ancient times, and as Xagadipa was an 
important centre of pilgrimage to the Buddhists, settlers from 
India and South Ceylon n<» doubt crowded into the country, 
and the Xagas, either by subjugation or by absorption, became 
extinct; while the Tamils and Sinhalese lived side by side in 
peace and harmony for sevtral centuries, as is evident from 
the names ot villages and lands ^t ill found m the peninsula. 
Unless the Tamils and Sinhalese lived -ado by side at the 
same time — at one time under the yoke of the Tamil kings, 
and at another under that ot the Sinhalese kings -these names 
would not have survived at all. 

That the Xa_a- were elbowed out ran be seen from the 
fact that a village by the n.um- or Xagar-kovil i- m the 
extreme east, and an inland by the name of Xag.it ivu is in 
the extreme west. This inland, wlir-h at the time or the 
author of the Sampota was knoun a- Xagativu, has lost that 
name and is now called Xuymativu, as a Brahmin called 
Xaiynapattar storied at tin place and rebuilt the temple 
that was m ruins at the time of his arrival 

That tiie Xagas were absorbed into the later settlers of 
Xorth (.'ey Inn is evidenced by the pres nee or such names as 
Xagan, Xag.imma, Xagt, Xagamani, Xauaniuttu. Xagahrigam, 
Xagendran, Sir., and by tiie worship of XaaatanJ -n an and 
Xa gam mal« 

Tile port of Jambukola was probably what is now known as 
Jambu-turai or Sambal-turai, three mile- west ot Kirimalai. 

Jambukola, or, more coriectly, Jambukola. is more a Tamil 
name than a Stnhah se one. ft is akin to Jambukulam or 
Jambukovajam ( kovahim — a capo or head-land), a name given 
to the head-land over the harbour, to distinguish it rrom 
Ivovalam on the extreme west and Kat-kovalam oil the 
extreme east (near Point- Pedro), on the northern coast of 
tiie Peninsula. If Matota n*ar Mannar could have at one 
time served as a chief port where ( Jreek and Roman ship- 
rode at anchor, Jambu-turai could certainly have served as 
the landing place of Sariganutta and her Rb-tive 

It is stated in the Mahdmnm that Devanampiya Tissa 
planted at Jambukola one of the plants obtained from the 
original Ro-tree. He er> eted also a Viliara at the port of 
Jambukola in Xagadipa ; likewise the Tissamahavihara and 
the Pacmavihara at the same port. The ruins of a vihara 
and a dagoba at a spot still called by the villagers (iothu- 


' Compare this name u ith Maiu-iid^adipa of -ome of the Sinhalese 
writer-. 
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maluwa — a corruption of Bodhimaluiva — within a hundred yards 
of Jaiubuturai, probably mark the spot where th- Bo-tree was 
planted; and an extensive tract of land in Chulipui'am, about 
naif a nule to the south of Jaiubuturai, called Tissainaluwa, 
probably preserve* the memory of Devanainpiya Tissa's visit 
a; id of his Tissiimahavihar.t. At Tissainaluwa as well as at 
Bodhimaluwa can even now tie seen the bases of pillars, such 
as are so frequent at Kantarodai. 

The Buddhistic importance of Jambukola can be also seen 
from the existence by the sea-shore of a spot called Tiruvadi 
Xilai ( Sjf) ?> feo, tii** place of the sacred teet ) within a 
quarter of a mile of the port. This is now used by the Hindus 
tor the purpose of performing their funeral and Antiytshdi 
h £ -j i j A&di rite-,; but it must at one time have con- 
tained an impression of tne met of Buddha, a-, the Tamil name 
implies. 'Hie toot-print mu>t have been an object of worship 
tor the Tamil Buddhist-, and takes us back to the time when the 
majority o' the Tamils too were Buddhists. 

From the extensive Buddhistic rum-' that can be found 
over a large area of the village of Kantarodai, one is led to 
think that sp» ci, 1 Royal nivoiir was bestowed on it ror the 
erection ot \ lharas anrl BagoUas; and a- many such acts aie 
mentioned m the Malta rant>< / , l\anra,odai marks the spot 
whei *-* Buddha landed and pr<- ached ills Dharma on his second 
visit to Ceylon, and where Manimekalai saw the wonderful 
gom--et -eat which made her conscious of her previous 
births. 

S. Mr. V . F. htNAWAKDHAXA, Mudaliyar, expressed hi.-, 
threat appreciation ot Mr. LVnF Pan 1 , which opened up quit* 
a new field ot r ‘search in connection with the history of Ceylon. 
He hoped the wont initiated by Mr. Pieris would lead to threat 
re-ult-. V ith r* card to a*i ineid*uit:d point, however, he had to 
oxpn -- his disHiir- ement. Sapuma] Kumaraya was not the son of 
Pm a krai mi Balm \ I., Sait onl\ ins adopted son. The SAaUhini 
Sandt >aya makes this plain That work was composed to prav 
to the tutelary god <>f Krluuyn for a -on to tin* Kind's daughter 
1 1 kudaya i)evi, to -u< c- t *d to the throne; and in the same 
wo’k, mention is made oi Sapumai Kumaraya as ah* udv a suc- 
cessful gt-n-ral just th* n i-ir*ning from th- conqii' -t ot Jaffna, 
If lie was the Kum - own -«»n.the»v would have bet n no occasion 
tor a dautrht* r\- -on to su<*« < .-d to th- throne. 

9. Mr, R. ( ’. pRor tor — a'rer introductory remarks — said: — - 

In tic* I anal books nr l.SUU years ago. t'c* authors allude to 
the sink inn of a ldaii'i n-tween India find < Vylon owing to an 
eartnqimke. That a poi tmn of our western coast w.*s en- 
1 roached upon by the j-, also attested, by historians. If we 
assume tlmr the narboir’ Jambukola ’ inferred to in the 2nd 
century B < . still * xists, then the arguments advanced by the 
lecturer identifying it with Kanke-ant uiv i may be accepted as 

ot 1 1 1 \ of c* iisid^*ratioii. Buddhism prevailed in South India 
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till the loth century A. I)., since when Saivism began, to revive. 
Saivite Kings, however, were toleiant enough to patronise 
Buddhism both in Ceylon and South India. The object of the 
inscription on the Leyden plate was to record the grant of a 
village by a Saivite King (Raja Raja I.) to a Buddhist temple 
at Xegapatam. 

In the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu I. (1272-1288) a Tamil Com- 
mander, Anya Chakra varti, captured the city Suhhagin ( Yapahu) 
and carried away the venerable Tooth-relic to Jaffna.' 1 ' It was 
restored to the Sinhalese King after many years. There were 
Buddhist temples in Jaffna during this period. According to 
the Vaipavamdlat, in 1380 (Sake) the Jaffna King had a mis- 
understanding with Bhuvaneka Bahu, the Sinhalese King, 
regarding the pearl fishery and vanquished the latter. The 
whole of llahkai (Ceylon) came under the flag of Jaffna 
(“Gemini” holding u lyre) for 12 yearn. Through the inter- 
ference of the Pandyan King, who personally guaranteed the 
due payment of a tribute, which was settled, the Kandyan 
Kingdom was restored to Farakraina Bahu. Wo know what 
followed when a successor of the Sinhalese King retu-ed to pay 
the tribute and caused the agents of the Jaffna King, who were 
sent to demand the payment of the tribute, to be hanged. It is 
said that a general ot the Jaffna King commanded the Chinese 
army, who captured the Sinhalese King who wa^ carried away 
as captive to China. 

According to the Yaipacaatcdai and some Portuguese writer-*, 
the victory ot Sapumal Kumarava was not < asilv won. In two 
engagements the Sinhalese army had been worsted, At tins 
period many Sinhalese lived m Jaffna a- subjects of the Jaffna 
King, These took up arms, joining the enemy. What the 
valour of the Sinhalese army had bob d to oiuphsh, that 
the traitor* > arms and disloyalty among the Sinhale-e inhabi- 
tants ot Jaffna -.-cured for Sapumal Kumarava. The ’-or turn of 
people referred to in the Paper as Doluvaws fighting on the side 
of the Sinhalese, perhaps, if the suggestion implied by the 
word be accepted, denoted a people who were ** Religious 
Metayers” living on the land- which were tb-* gifts of the Jaffna 
King to Buddhist temples. However that may be, the Jaffna 
King had to flee the country with lih Queen and two soil- 
Jaffna fell into the hands of the Sinhalese Sapumal Kumarava 
ruled Jaffna for two years and departed to Ivotte, leaving the 
principality to be ruled by his brother, who wa- known as 
Punchi Banda alias Java \Vua alias Java Bahu The latter 


* The Mahavarysa distinctly states that Arya Chakravarti was 4 a 
great Minister" sent by “the live brethren who governed the Pandian 
kingdom ” He carried away the Tooth- relic and “ returned to the 
Pandian country. And there he gave the Tooth-relic unto the king 
Kulasekhara ’* i Mhv. xc., 43-47i. There is not a word ot Jatina. 

Ary a Chakra varti figures m the Tiruppullani inscription of the 
37th year (A.D. 1305 of Maravarman Kulasekhara 1 ( Annual Report 
on Epigraphy , Xo i 10 of 1903) — Ed 
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ruled Jaffna for 15 years, compelling the Jaffna people to adopt 
the Sinhalese dress, manners n d customs and severely punish- 
ing them if they i olio wed their own usages. The Jaffna King 
returned with an army from India and drove out the* Sinhalese. 
Pararasa Sekaram, the * ld«*st son of the King, assumed the 
Crown, and punished the Sinhalese for their traitorous conduct. 

I suggest that the ruins discovered of Buddhist temples, 
belong to this date. In South Ceylon about this time, the Bud- 
dlnst priesthood was actively participating in Court intrigues 
and political murders, and encouraging war and plunder.* It 
would not be strange, then, if Pararasa Sekaram ordered the 
expulsion oi tlie Buddhist priests from Jaffna. 

The reieivneo to *• Tuiumpars,'* a kind of low caste people, 
being near the Tidal (mound of ruin-.) as its custodians, was to 
a people analogous to whose caste there was none in India 
to-day. 

Till recent time*, they were people consigned to live away 
from the n -u and whenever they went out they were expected 
to trail a slit at of palmyr-di olas behind, so that the noise of the 
trailing olas would notify to the other class of people that 
“Tununpar.s’’ were about, and those who could not hear the 
sound -.aw the trace of the das on the sand. They were not 
allowed to leave their ha ink t except after misk. Tie* implica- 
tion or the custom is that this people were such an accursed lot 
that the iv-t or the people were provided again.-. t the misfortune 
of beholding their face-, and the cham e of treading on their 
loot-prints. However, the *» I'nnimpars” of to-day are reputed 
to be well vermeil m th** black art or f 1 h Viliyam » Prill. &c. I 
suggest that these p* uph* are the descendants of the lay custo- 
dians of the Buddlu-t temples, when they existed, and that to- 
day th> y bear dent testimony to the terrible punishments in- 
flicted on their forefathers for disloyalty to the King and the 
State (Pdjadmha). 

Sapunial wa- a Tamil. His name being Senpeka Perumal, 
probably a Vi-hnuvite by religion. His father was a South 
Indian adventurer who was received at the Court of Ivotte until 
great maiks of favour, for he was versed m the military science 
of the day, being a Pamkknn by caste.* 

Thencme “Bhuvaneka Balm” of which “the gods are reminded 
everyday" at the Kandd-wami Ivovil at Xallur lias no re- 
ference to Prince Sapiuual. It really refers to Bhuvaneka 
Balm, the Prime Minister of the first .Jaffna King who occupied 
Xallur. \t was he who had the temple built and the same 
ddicRt-ed to the god Kandasvrami in 870 Saka according to the 
Kajild 'jamalai and Vaipcvrimalai. 

10. Mr. D. S. WiJEYESixnHE, said: — 

It was only in September last that Mr. A. Mendis Cunasekara 
published in *' Crylon Xotf* avd Qjtfrira*' an account of Xaga- 
dipa, anti file learned author locates it in Puttalarn and Chilaw 


Mr Proctor should give his references for these statements . — Ed 
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districts. The learned author ot to-day’s Paper meaib to locate 
it in Jaffna. Now. it is not a question of finding out who lias 
succeeded in proving this seeming difference. Probably both 
are right because our ancient Buddhist and historical works 
speak of three Xagadipas, and, I think 1 am not wrong in 
asserting that the third Nagadipa is wh. t is known as Kela- 
niya; for we find in the first chapter of the Maharansa that in 
the conflict between the Xaga kings Mahodara and Culodara, 
the maternal uncle of Mahodara the Ntiga king ot Kelaniya, 
Maniakkhika by name, proceeded there to eng.*g“ in that war 
and he having heard the sermon preached by Buddha suppli- 
cated him to visit his place of residence, Kelamya. The Saman 
takuta XVainandua, alludes to this visit. 

Xagadipa need not nect^-arily bo an islet I)ipa need not be 
a place entnely surrounded by water. A portion of land some- 
what detached from the mainland may be a dtpa. The term 
dipa is used to give some importune** to the pluer- 

The existence of Buddhist ruins m .Jaftna is not strange*. We 
And in the Ydripdnn Vuipa r ci Mdlai or the history ot the 
kingdom of .Jatxna at page 10, that in tic- »Saka year S7<> in the 
reign of Yikkr. ma-mkai Auyan'*. a great di-tur banco arose 
between the Sinhalese ot Yalpanam who were i >uddhi>ts and 
the Tamils m matt-rs < onnected with religion. The Kicg in- 
quired into the matter and executed Punchi Panda, the ring- 
leader of the Sinhalese. I ’util an expet t can undertake to say 
the probable age of these images, it is u i-*aie to conclude that 
they were erect* d m commemoration ot the o\ cut refern d to in 
the pr< sent Paper. 

11. Muhemiiraiu Walikr Samara^ixohe offered the follow- 
ing comment s : — 

He was of opinion that the theory advanced by the last 
speaker (Mr. Wijeyesinghe), viz., that Ki*lamya might be tin* 
Nagadipa referred to was negatived by the details ot the story 

appearing in the Mahacansa, which showed that tic* King of 
Kelamya had travelled to the scene ot the battle trom his own 
seat to support one of the combatants, and that he there, in 
Nagadipa, had invited the Buddha to favour him al-o with a 
visit to Kola niya, which the Buddha did on his third visit to 
the Island. This makes it impossible that the Nagadipa of the 
second visit was also Kelamya. 

Another point to be observed was that the narrator of the 
story in the Mahdvansa referred to those Xagas in conflict as 
“hill Xagas/’ so that it suggested itself to one to locate the 
scene of the conflict in the lull country. In this connection it 
was interesting to note that the Nagadipa visiter! by pilgrims 
was in the Uva District, not far from Mahiyangana, and that 


* The date Saka 870 occurs only on p. 17 with reference to the 

building of the Kandasvami temple at Xallur by this king's grand- 
father — Ed. 
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this identification seemed to be in pursuance of tradition — 
tradition which, in these matters, not infrequently proved to be 
more reliable than findings based on Archaeological research. 

It might also be mentioned that there was a gdthd familiar to 
the worshippers of the Buddha, which mentioned all the sixteen 
sites supposed to have bo«*n visited by the Buddha. All the 
other fitteen were particular spots such as Mahiyangana, or Sri 
Pada, or Kelarnya and a whole peninsula such as suggested by 
the learned lecturer would not fittingly tind a place in such a 
category. It suggested Xagadipa as a spot of small area, rather 
than an extensive tract oi country. It was not claimed that 
tho^e facts altogether outweighed the other facts from which 
the learned] lecturer hud derived his conclusion, but the speaker 
considered that they might merely be added to the body of 
facts upon which speculation < ould be based. 

Mudaliyar Kasanayagam, in the course of his Paper, had 
also raised the interesting theme of the probablo amalgama- 
tion of the original Sinhalese inhabitants of the Jaffna peninsula 
and ot tlii- X agas with the ’fa mil invaders, as evidenced by the 
survival of the Sinhalese pk re names and of the term Xaga in 
the names or persons. There were many incidents even in th« 
M ah a can *a narrative which went to show that the aborigines, 
the Yakkhas and Xagas, were not completely wiped out but 
coale-e, d with the race- which succeeded tliem. One such 
retVrtiice was the assistance received from certain Tckkhas, 
with win mi he subsequently shared the sovereignty, by Pandu- 
kablmy.., the nrst King to reign at Anuradhapura. Though it 
may disappoint those who are wedded to notions ot race purity, 
the fact se- iivd to be that the Tamils of the Xortti absorbed 
rim Xu^n ami Sinhalese population whom they subdued, just as 
the Smhal -e ab-oibed the Vakkha , Xa:ra and Tamil elements 
they rounti in tlieir midst. A- a Sinhalese the speaker took 
pridt in thi* it flection that the Sinhalese had contributed to the 
evolution of the enterprising race of the Jaftnese. 

12. Mr F Lewis, the next speaker, produced a map, a copy 
o r ' an old map winch is in the British Museum. It wa- made 
by Pro] flay m the fir.-t century. Listening to the most excel- 
lent Paper read by Mr. Fieri-, lie found certain spots m* ntion “d 
in the Paper on that map He miffht mention one spot. He 
would -p**ll tie* name and leave its pronunciation to his 
hearer-. It wa- Xanaga Diba. The spot on the map was north 
ot th* Ylahaweligaiiga on the eastern side of the country. It 
wn- not exactly near Jaffna, but not very far from it. It was 
shown ft' approximately of Anuradhapura. Referring to 

tie* map Mr Lewi- -aid that there was another spot on it which 
could bf recognized a^ Tnncomahe. immediately -outh of it was 
th* < langes, the name given by Ptolemy to the Mahaweliganga. 
Then th* re wa- another place marked Bnknna, the Okanda of 
to-day Then again th*»iv wa- Baracas Fluvius, which was the 
Kumoukk* n River. He (Mr. Lewis) said he would present a 
copy or tins map to the Museum 
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Vote or Thanks to the Lehurkr. 

13. Dr. Xeix said that ho t*»lt sure in? was speaking un 
behalf of ail present, in asking the Chairman to accord a vote of 
thanks to 3Ir. Pu ns for the very interesting Paper. He pleaded 
guilty to having taken down a tew not- s while the Paper wa^ 
being read, but did not do so to iaise any discussion Mr. 
Pieris had broken rew ground. There was no doubt it was 
most valuable that there .should be new tacts. Mr. Pieris had 
drawn inferences which were very strongly supported by tacts. 
He was perfectly certain that the best solution would lie to visit 
Jaffna and see tile rums. Speaking entirely for himself, lie was 
convinced of the justice ot the inferences Mr. Pieris hat! drawn. 
He proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Pieris ior the ex- 
ceptionally interesting and very oaiviully prepared Paper. 
(Applause.) 

14. The Chairman: — l take it, gentDnu n, you all agree with 
the motion ot Dr. Xell. I will not detain you at tins lat** hour, 
but i should like to mention, with reieivni e to the suggestion 
made by Air Pieris at the conclusion of his Paper, that this 
Society will not be able to orga uze a .systematic ♦ xploration 
as suggested, as our re.souices are very limited, and < iovernmeiit 
itself is not in a position to help us ; m tact, it his withdrawn 
fiom u- tilt.* grant to which we have been accustomed mi* years 
I would suggest that Sinhalese gentlemen, .-p ci<dly Buddhists — 
I se some of them here, gentleme , oi < oils id* -cable w* tilth,- — 
i would suggest that they help tic* Society with minis to cany 
on this most promising invest ig item They will be mllowi g tic* 
example of wealthy men in otic r con tue*-. Mr. Jtatan Tata 
o; Bombay. eg/., has mntiibuted tw* nty-thou-ond rup* e- a ye, it* 
l«*r some y» ai's to carry out the explication oi tic* ruins i t 
Patalaputra near Budulia-Baya i tio nor a^k *or so iuu< , n. 
Whatever is given, the Society will see it iis»*d to tic- in -t 
advantage und» r the direction o, Mr. Pi ri^ aiui with tic* 
eo-opi ration of the Bov mment Agent, Xoithern Prcuno* I 
have much pleasure m conv» ymg to Mr. Pieri- our hearty 
thunks tor his most inter xtmg lecture. (Loud *• ppiause.) 

15. Mr. Pieris m acknowledging t’«e vote ot thanks de-ired » o 
express liis giutihoation. not indei d a- tic* autlio.* or that little 
Paper, but as the Vice- President of the Society. «u Be* result of 
that night s debate, mr ante ipated s v-ral i apt *s irom the 
learned speakers. He hope* I ( hmawx.rdhanc Mudahyar would 
sottlt* tor them once and tor all whether Sapumal Kumuraya 
was son or gr, mlson or adopted son or son-:n-hi \ ot Parakram i 
Balm. He hoped Mr. Pio-toi would gi\ e tlc*m a Pet per on the 
hunii/am diaims of tic* Turumbar, a subject he was -o we’d 
cjualided to deal with. There had b* * n many r» r« n nee-, that 
night to the Vaipara Jlnhn. That is a modern compilation, or 
little i,r no authority a- it stands. Then* are undoubtedly to be 
found in it valuable traditions and important clue-, but the 
present text is very corrupt, and he hoped Mr. Proctor would 
seriously take up the question of editing the text and preparing 
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a new translation. Lastly, he expected from Mr. Lewis a Paper 
on the valuable Map which he had presented to the Society. 
As for Xc'iLradlpa, the evidence of J IanimtkalaL tak-n with the 
Maharansn nariative. placed it beyond doubt that in the 
second century or rile Christian era, the rite oi tlie Buddha’s 
second visit was believed to be in Jaffna; the description in 
Manimtkahu is unmistakable. He concluded by stating that 
a Member of the Society’s Council had pi iced a sum of money 
at his dispu-al lor continuing the work of excavation, 

16. Vote of Thanks to the Chair. 

Mr. Lewis proposed a hearty voh- of thanks to the 
Chairman 

Mr. C. P. W ije yeratxe seconded — Cairied. 

The meeting terminated at 11-45 p.m. 

17. XOTE OX MIL PIER IS’ PAPER. 

By Mr. John M. Senaveratxe. 

i’he i ‘<i j iei is undoubtMtly ft valuable contribution, not so 
mu» h On tic light- — considerable though it be — which it throws on 
i in- tter hitherto compmatively little known, for the tield ot 
actu lty it op' up m a direction rail ot vast pos-abilitie-., 

Mr. Pieris* disc >v>*i ies -erve to confirm what wa - ior n long 
unv* ->U'-jjec ted and moi.- recently placed lieyond all doubt by 
tic* valuable r* areli* s of Mr. B. Horsburgh, C C.S. and Air. 
.1. K Lewis. (\MC.. C.C.S. (Retd.,) viz., a Sinhalese Buddhist 
occupation ot the Peninsula before the Tamils. 

Mr. Hni-burgb wrote in July, 1916: — 

•‘That tie* Sinhal* sc occupied the noithern portion of the 
mainland, which c now Tamil (country, there is ample evidence 
carve* l m stone all over tho 5 [.lunar and Mullaittivu Districts, 
but the tact that they wt-rc st tried , Bo in the Jaffna Peninsula 
be tor* ■ the Tamils I’ane, depends tor its proof mainly on the 
evidence funn-hed by the place names they have loft behind 
them. Oorioborat* d by the v**rv tew stone relics that have been 
found.*’* And this evid* nee oi place-names he has discussedf 
with an insight and scholarship which cannot but prove helpful 
to a due a ppi relation of the results, now before us, ot Mr. 
Piei is’ labours. 

Mr. Lewis too has given us some interesting information 
about Buddlu-.t remains m the Jaffna Peninsula* and it is to his 
efforts, I think, rii»*t we owe the discovery of the “ fine image 
of the Buddha from Chunnakam, winch Mr. Pier is refers to on 
page 20 of his Paper. rh«*ie was, till eleven years ago, another 

• C< jlof, AritiffUfin. Vo] II , p. 54, 

t I hid, Vul. II., pp. 54-5S ; 167-174 

X Ihid % Vnl II. pp 96-97. 
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fine standing Buddha image — the Vailipuram Buddha — set up 
in the Old Bark at Jaffna. It was dug up a long tune .* go at 
the village of Vailipuram and. according to Mr. Lewis, icmained 
in the lumber-room of the Vailipuram tempi*- tor years until, 
in 1902, he a-ked. the Manager or the temple* to hand it o\er t$> 
him, which was done Mr. Lr-wis had it ^**t up in the Old hark 
at once, but in 1906 the image ** was pi*‘s- ntod by Governor 
Sir Henry Blake to the King of Siam, who was particularly 
anxious to have it, as it was supposed to be nt an archaic type.” 
I annex prints oi [jliotogiaphs ot the PhunnJk. m and Valli- 
puram Buddha^. 1 ' 

In view’ of tile interesting di"Coveries made by Mr. Pin is n ar 
about the spot where the < humuikam Buddlia was unearthed, 
it seems almost certain that similar — or even better — results 
will be obtained trom excavation work at Vailipuram, ** ior it is 
said to be the site of a city, long ago buried in the sand heaps.” 
Years ago Mr. Lewis found it strewn v’lth what, at first sight, 
appeared to be masses of coral rock, but on examination n was 
found that the seeming rocks wc.i» not rock- at all, but were 
formed of a sp-‘Cies ot < »*iuent whi rt h broke into pieces on bmng 
struck. The extent ot the sand heaps containing these masses 
of broken cement blocks is "aid to be three mile" in length, from 
north-west to south-east, and one mile in width. At one spot 
there was a dense heap ot broken pots, tiles, etc., "bowing that 
there must have been a settlement of potters th**re Among 
the other *‘tind-” at Vailipuram wa» an Iraka or Da) aka 
Sinhalese coin of very debased gold. 

The three suggestions which Mr. Pieris advances tentatively 
(page 19) have an air of plausibility which makes them nucleat- 
ing. The evidence we have, howov* r, is too contradictory to 
justity any dogmatising at pres* nt. They are at least worth 
testing, but this cannot very well be undertaken at such short 
notice and within the limitations imposed on a Note such as this. 

In regard, however, to the suggestion — that Xagadipa is the 
Peninsula of Vapapatuna — Mr. A. M*ndis Bumisekara, Muda- 
liyar, has — to my mind, very forcibly — demonstrated 1 " recently 
(1) that th * name Xagadipa was originally apple d to an island 
and afterwards to the mainland comprising at least the mari- 
time parts of Puttalam and Chilaw ‘districts, (2) that m course 
of time, owing to natural changes. Xagadipa became a part of 
the mainland and included both Periyanagavila and Sinnana- 
gavila of the present day. and (3) that the name Xagadipa is 
not connected with the Xdfja , whether regard***! as snakes or as 
a class of people. 

There arc just two minor points I would like to note 
rn pa''. 'ant : — 


* (Not reproduced. S«-c C< Antiquary, Vol . II., Part 2, 

p. 9 6— Ed.) 

+■ Cnjion Solis and Quent*, Pt. Vil. iS**pt PU6 , pp. 120-124. 
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(1) Mr. Pieris places Voharika Tissa’a accession at 215 A. D. 
(p. 2). Thu is not correct. Scholars’ 4 are now agreed that, up 
to the 11th century at least 2- , the era current in Ceylon was 
reckoned from 483 B.C. . which was the date for the Parinib- 
bdna or the Buddha; and the Sikaya Scnigrahawa tells us that 
Voharika TVsa ascended the throne “ 752 years, 4 months and 
10 days after the death of Buddha. His accession, therefore, 
took place in 269 A.D. W / 752 minus 4S3) 

(2) The 52 year-, which Mr. Pieris assigns {p. 14) to Rukule 
Parakrama Bahu represents it is true, the generally ace. pted 
exttnt of this king A reign : hut it must not he forgotten that 
Vidagatna, m the colophon to his Knrya Lakshanci Maniwdld, 
^ay> that the woik “was composed in tin o4th ytnr*' of the 
same King’s reign. 

In conclusion I should like to congratulate both Mr. Pieris 
and the Ceylon Asiatic Society on this valuable Paper. Mr. 
Pieiis has placed students <>f Ceylon History under a debt of 
gratitude to him. and the Society cannot do better than give 
effect to the hope he expresses and take action to organise a 
systematic investigation without delay. Mr. Pieris’ efforts, as 
illustrated m his Paper, are full of promise and guarantee a rich 
and valuable harvest of o roll ecological and historical treasure. 


* Fleet, Geiger. Wickremasinghe and others. (Dr Fleet in his 
Origin of the Bvddhavarsha iJ.fi A. S , 1909> ascribes the establishment 
of the era of 544 B 1‘ to the reign of Parakrama Baku I., and 
states : “In any case, no further use of a reckoning from the death 
of Buddha is traceable in Ceylon after the year 236, until we come to 
the Buddhavardm i ib p 326) As far a- the tenth and eleventh 
centuries are concerned, the argument adduced by Wickremasmghe 
to prove the existence of an tra calculated from 483 B.C., is based 
on an interpolation by Wije^mha in his translation of A lahavatisa, 
hn. , 44, and on the eon^r-quent erroneous synchrony n between 
Udayu III. and Rajendra ('Imla I. Wickremasmghe has been 
followed blindly by Geiger See Contribution s to Sinhalese Chrono- 
logy , by Dr Hultz-ch m J.fi A.S., 1913, pp. 525 and 527-9. — Ed.) 

r My Paper on f The Date of Buddha's Death and Cevlon Chrono- 
logy 5 ' (C.BRAS Journal , 1914, Vol. XXIII., Xo. 07 ‘ pp. 141-230) 
sought to extend the period to the 1 5th century. 

t Mudahyar W. F GunawardhauaA Edition (1908), p. 12 
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SYRIAC WORDS IN TAMIL. 

By H. W. Codrinuton, C.C.S. 

The Sinhalese Catholics call “ cross ’* and 4 ■ bishop " by 
the names kvrusiya and cjtip bUpu, obviously the 

Portuguese “ cruz " and “ bhpo.” The Tamils u^e 
kitrtisu or siluvai for the first, and clspu or 

fi jr.-saP u mittirdniydr for the second. This without the 
honorific termination would be ii'ettirdm. 

Pope has recognized the origin of sthuai in the Syriac 
slii'd. t he usual word for “cross’* in that language. In 
Malayalam it is slibd. 

The word for “bishop'" in Malayalam is nutran, or laetrdn 
(Gundert) the Syriac metrdn and Arabic tnutrdn , both of 
w'hich, though etymologically “ metropolitan/’ are used 
indifferently of any bishop. Can the Tamil mittirdniydr be 
originally the same ? Its present form may well be the 
result of “striving after meaning" on the part of the 
learned, who make it *P. “high authority." 

It is noticeable that it retains the hard t of the Syriac, now 
absent in the Malayalam. 

I am indebted to Dr. C. G. Kurieti for the Malayalam 

words . 


PALIKADA OR HALIKADA ? 


By A. Mendis Gunasekara Mudaliyar. 

One of the proper names occurring in the inscriptions at 
Vessagiri in Anuradhapura is deciphered in the Epbjraphia 
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Zetflai-’ca' as Palikada." Dr. E. Muller also gives it as 
“ Palikada. ’’j But Dr. P. Goldschmidt, the lirst Archaeological 
Commissioner, who discovered these inscriptions in 1875, 
read the name as ** HalikadaX as will he seen from the 
following extract;: from an official report made by him 
to Government • — 

‘‘ The inscriptions at We<sagiri refer to the donations 
of two caves by the wife and son respectively, of the 
Brahman ILdikada, who seems to be the identical Brahman 
mentioned in the M aha w ansa as one of the Ambassadors 
sent by King Devunampiyatissa to King ‘Dharmagoka. 
These, together with many other cave inscriptions, in 
which Brahmans appear as donors, furnish us with the 
interesting fact that originallv the Brahman caste must 
have been a powerful and zealous member of the Buddhist 
community of Ceylon.” 

No attempt has been made in the Epvjraphia Zeylanica 
to justify the reading “ Palikada ” or to give either the 
derivation of the word or its Sanskrit or Pali equivalent, as 
it has been done in the case of some of the other proper 
names appearing in the inscriptions. The character repre- 
senting //.if become obscure, may be easily mistaken for P. 
Referring to these inscriptions, Dr. Muller says ‘‘some of 
them are almost illegible, as the rock rapidly decays under 
the influence of humidity. “A When they were visited bv 
Dr. Goldschmidt they were doubtlessly in a better state of 
preservation. 

That • Halikada ” is the correct reading is further support- 
ed by the fact that ‘ Halipabbata," given in the Mahdcansa 
Tibi as the name of the Brahman of the embassy referred 
to. is exactly a translation of Halikada” into Pali. 

' Ynl, 1 ; pp IS- 1 9. 

t A)ir/ t nf Inscriptions of Ceylon, p. 33, 

l s 'e^Mnnal papers for 1875, p. 109. 

: -1 n< it nt Tn^cripttovs of Ceylon, p 33. 
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iHali Hali. 'a via— of people' . Kada — pahbatn ‘mountain* . 
i.e. k the mountain occupied by the Hali-/} ' 

The name *■ Halipabbat i ** ha- strangely -uiTered m a 
similar way, for I liud tha it i- given as ‘ T/lipabha! a ** in 
the printed edition of the Til'd * -Commcntai v- to the 
M < i h d vn n . The En g] i di \ n t n -la t ion of the .1 /v/bb ayjt^i 1 j y 
Mr. George Tumour. ( \C S . gives •• brahamoi (of the Hali 
mount tin y" * showing tha 1 ' the name he found m rim eopie- 
of the Tiled em-ulred by him wa- ** Halipabbatu " and not 
k ‘ Talioabbua ". AH Sinlnle-e manuscript ropie- vdiich I 
have been ible to examine including the copy in the 
Colombo Mn-eum Library) ai\e * H.dipabbata and that 
this i- the cone* t word i- e Men* also from the fact that it 
is -nppoi tod by the excellent < ‘auibi .diati <opy$ of the Tild 
pre-erved in the -aid library. 

TIalipabbata . the name of a mountain or hill -after 
which the Brahman referred to w a- named* i- the same a- 
SAlipabbata, frequontlv menn>nod in rhe J!a^d^an<a 

The following extract will be found intere-ting for 
perusal in eonneetion with thh note 

Those ancicii p** »pie. who are grouped along the 
western height- of the Grecian Tomarn-. from math to 
south, a.e the Hellopes. The-e are the ni\.-teri»u- being- 
who have for centurie- provoked the curiosity and the des- 
pair of t lie classical student They are the 1 Helo-pe- ” or 
( 'hief- of the Hell/* and their land i- called Hellopia the 
land ->f the He la ' ‘liief- . their co ;ntry Heila-im-” «.r the 
‘'Land of Hela. theit tribe the T)oda," and their prie-t- ate 
named ^elli or Brahmin-.’ 

' ft, origin of i-.i - e *a t In— of people’, jirt, 

‘inoiuitaiiA 1 e ‘the moiuitani •>*:< npied h\ the 'Vuh Mnh 1- 

< h XX. v. in 

t Govt Edition of ’ s<c> p 2 

* Edition of ‘ s'17, p Hp 

■; \ ide iootnoto oil p, 7s >* iY_»r G-*w. r\ Englidi 1 1 .i-k’ uiuu of 

til*? Wflrnt rri r, 

[mini hi 'r'ru, hy E i’.irooko, p 2»i London, S”>2 
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HASH OH A KINO’S STATU!-) A'l’ MAKAYAITIDDI 

(Scv pug c 26-) 




NOTICE 


Geiger's “Maldivian Literary Studies,*' 
translated by Mrs. Willis and edited with Appen- 
dices and Plates by Mr. TT. C. P. Bell (Journal 
C.A.S. ; Vol. XXVII., Extra Number, PU9), is 
now available, and can lie obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary at the Colombo Museum, 
at the price of Rs. o'- to Members of the Society 
and Rs. 7/50 to others. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum* February 13 . 1918 . 

Present : 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S., Director of Education, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. \V. Dias Bandaranaika. Mr. F. Lewis, F.L.S. 

Sir J. Thomson Broom, Kt. The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Mee- 

Mr. H. T. Cartwright. , deniya. 

,, R. H. Ferguson, B.A. Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

,, A. H. Cronies. . Rev. W. J. Noble. 

,, 0. E. GoonetilIeke,B.A., Mr. \Y. A. Samarasinha. 

B.Sc. ' ,, Leigh Smith, M.A. 

,, T. Gracie. 1 ,, \Y. T. Southorn, B.A., 

„ C. Hartley, M.A. C.C.S. 

,, C. W\ Horsfall. J. X. C. Tiruchelvam. 

,, E. W. Kannangara, B.A., ,, F. A. Tisseverasinghe. 

(Lond.). 

Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. 1 Honorary 
„ C. H. Collins, B.A., C.C.S. / Secretaries. 

Visitors: 14 Ladies and 30 Gentlemen. 

1. The Chairman introduced Dr. Sayce and invited him to 
deliver his lecture on “ Recent Excavations at Meroe — the Ancient 
capital of Ethiopia.” 

2. Dr. Sayce thereupon delivered a most interesting lecture 
dealing with the discovery by himself of the ancient capital of the 
land of Cush and Ethiopia, Meroe, and the work done there through 
the generosity of the L T niversity of Liverpool and of an anonymous 
Japanese friend of the lecturer. Among other interesting work 
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done, a large part of the Temple of Ammon, one of the biggest 
temples in all Egypt, had been excavated, and it had been shown 
that the city, which had a length of 9 miles from north to south* 
was a very magnificent one. 

3. A discussion ensued, in the course of which Dr. Sayce 
pointed out that the people of Meroe were of a different race from 
the Egyptians, having features more like those of the Greeks. He 
stated that the race must have been the same as that of the royal 
race of Abyssinians to-day, which possesses the same characteristic 
features. 

4. A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Sir A. 
Bertram and seconded by Mr. Hartley, and was carried with 
acclamation. A vote of thanks to the chair proposed by Dr. Nell 
and seconded by Mr. F. Lewis brought the proceedings to a close. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum , March 11 , 1918. 

Present : 

Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam, Kt., M.A., 

President, in the Chair. 

Dr. P. E. Pieris, D.Litt., C.C.S.. Vice-President. 

Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. Mr. C. W. Horsfall. 

A. Mendis Gunasekara, 

Mudalivar. Dr. A. Nell. M.R.C.S. 

\\\ E. Gunawardhana, 

Mudaliyai. Mr. F. Lewis, F.L.S. 

Mr. C. H. Collins. B.A., C.C.S. \ Honoiary 
,, Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. j Secretaries. 

Business ; 

1. Read and confirmed minutes of the last Council Meeting 
held on the 29th November, 1917. 

2. Read and passed draft annual Report for 1917. 

3. Considered an offer by Mr. John M. Senaveratne to 
translate and annotate certain articles by Mr. Sylvain Levi 
published in the Journal Asiatique, Ac. 

Resolved. — That the Council thank Mr. Senaveratne for his 
kind offer but regret they cannot see their way to undertake the 
publication of the translations at present. 

4. Considered Mr. Senaveratne^ Paper on “Royalty in 
Ancient Ceylon.’* 

Resolved. — That the Paper be leferred to a sub-Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. C. H. Collins and Mudalivar \V. F. Gunawardhana 
for the favour of their opinions as to the reading of the Paper at a 
General Meeting and its publication in the Society’s Journal. 

o. Laid on the table advance copv of the 2nd quarter’s 
Journal. 1917. 
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6. Considered a proposal to publish Geiger's Maldivian 
Studies as a special monograph. 

Resolved. — That the Studies be published as a special number 
of the Journal, that Mr. H. C. P. Bell’s kind offer to edit the 
number be accepted with thanks, and that all arrangements be 
left in the hands of Mr. C. H. Collins. 

7. Considered what articles should be published in the 
Journal after completion of “ Andrews’ Embassies.” 

Mr. Collins explained the situation. The Council approved of 
the arrangements made by him. 

8. Considered and approved a suggestion by Dr. P. E. Pieris 
that the names of Officers and Council of the Society be printed in 
each copy of the Journal. 

9. Considered and passed the election of the following new 
members : — 


(a) Charles Lavrence Weerase- 
kara Perera . recommended 
by 


B. Horsburgh. 
E. B. Denham. 


lb) 

(c) 

«U 


<e > 


Don Frederick Suraweera . \ W. A. de Silva, 
recommended by J F. D. Jayasinha. 


Manan Thomas de Silva Ama- 
rasekara, L.L.B. (Lond.) : 
recommended by 


Gerard A. Joseph. 
C. H. Z. Fernando. 


James Benjamin de Zilva 
Javaratne : recommended 

by 


A. AI. Gunasekara. 

M. D. Sii inivasatissa. 


Patrick de Silva Kularatne, 
B.A., B.So. (London) : 
recommended by 


F. 1). Java sin ha. 
Gerard A. Joseph. 


(f) Sasanawansalankara Wagis- i 

wara Karaputugala Sri) F. D. Ja\ asinha. 
Dhammaloka . recom- Gerard A. Joseph, 

mended by ! 

(g) Dionysious Dias Chandrase- i ,, , , 

kara Mutucumarana : V Vr 'J^vasinha. 
recommended by 1 Gunasekaia 

(h) K. R. Venkataraman, B.A. • ) C. H. Collins. 

recommended by /Gerald A. Joseph. 


10. Considered the nomination of Office-Bearers for 1918. 

Mr. Joseph pointed out that under Rule 20, Mr. C. AY. Hors- 
fall and Dr. Joseph Pearson retire by seniority and the Hon’ble 
Mr. K. Balasingham and Mr. R. \Y. Byrde by least attendance, 
and also under Rule 18 that Mr. C. Hartley, the Senior Vice- 
President retires by longest continuous service. 

Resolved. — That Mr. R. AY. Byrde and the Hon’ble ATr. K. 
Balasingham be deemed to have retired by least attendance and 
that Messrs. C. Hartley, C. AA . Horsfall, Mudaliyar Simon de Silva 
and Dr. C. A. Hewavitarane be nominated for the four vacancies 
on the Council, and that in place of Air. C. Hartley as ATce- 
President Sir Anton Bertram be nominated, and failing his 
accepting such office Air. E. B. Denham be asked to do so. 
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Resolved.— Tliat the following Office-Bearers be nominated for 
1918 : — 

Vice-President : 

The Hon’ ble Sir Anton Bertram, Kt., K.C. 

Council : 


The Hon’ble Sir S. C. Obeye- 
sekara. 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., 
C.C.S. 

Dr. A. Nell. M.R.C.S. 

A. M. Gunasekara, 

Mudalivar. 

Mr. \V. A. de Silva, J.P. 


Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. 

,, F. Lewis. 

4V. F. Gunawardhana, 
Mudalivar. 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A. 

,, C. W. Horsfall. 

Dr. C. A. Hewavitarana. 
Simon de Silva, Gate Muda- 
liyar, J.P. 


Honorary Treasurer : 

Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. 

Honorary Secretaries : 

Messrs. C. H. Collins, C.C.S. and Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. 

11. Considered date and business for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Resolved. — That the Annual General Meeting be held on the 
22nd March, and that the business be as follows: — 

(a) Minutes. 

(b) Presidential addiess. 

(c* Annual Repoit for 1917. 

fd) Election ot Colonel Legge as an Honorary Member for 
Life. 

*e> Paper by Mr. W. A. de Silva on ‘‘ The Ancient System 
of Teaching Sinhalese / 1 


SPECIAL COUNCIL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, March 27 , 1918 . 

Present : 

Sir Ponnambalam Arunaclialam, Kt., M.A,, 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Vice-President. 

Dr. P. E. Pieris, D.Litt.. C.C.S.. Vice-President. 


A. M. Gunasekara, 
Mudalivar. 

W. F. Gunawardhann, 
Mudalivar. 

Mr. C. \Y.' Horsfall. 


Mr. F. Lewis, F.L.S. 

Dr. A. Nell. M.R.C.S. 

The Hon. Sir S. C. Obeye- 
sekara, Kt. 


Mr. C. H. Collins B.A.. C.C.S. Honorary 
,, Geraid A. Joseph, C.C.S. I Secretaries. 
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Business ; 

1. Read and confirmed minutes of the last Council Meeting 
held on Monday, the 11th March. 1918. 

2. The President, in moving the resolution regarding Sir John 
Anderson’s death, said: We are met here to-day to discharge a 
very sad duty — to record our grief on the death of our Patron, 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson, and to pass a vote of condolence 
with his family in their bereavement. His Excellency was much 
interested in our work. But owing to his preoccupation with the 
grave affairs of State, which confronted him on arrival in the Island 
and engaged his attention ever afterwards during the two years 
of his administration, he was not able to attend our meetings as 
often as he would have liked. We felt cheered and stimulated by 
his encouraging words and looked forward to more frequent visits. 
But this was not to be. Great as our Society’s loss is, his 
death has been a calamity to the general administration ot the 
Island. The profound and universal mourning during the last few 
days shows how deeply he impressed himself on the popular 
imagination. He will live in the people’s hearts as t lie embodi- 
ment of the best ideals of British chaiaoter and statesmanship ; 
and by laying deep the foundation of British rule in the people’s 
love he has proved a faithful servant of the King and a true 
builder of his empire. 

I move that we do place on recoid the grief of this Society on 
the death of its Patron, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, 
G.C.M.G., K.O.B., L.L.D., and express to Captain and Mrs. 
Anderson and the other members of his family our deep sympathy 
with them in their bereavement. 

The motion was unanimously passed, the Council standing in 
silence. 

3. Resolved. — That the 11th of May he fixed as the date for 
the Annual General -Meeting. 
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14th 


ANDREWS’ JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO CANDIA IN 
THE YEAR 1796. 

Edited by J. P Lewis, c.m.g., c.c.s. ( Rethed .) 
(Contin ued.) 


First Interview with the King of Gandia. 

11 o’clock a. in., Mr. Andrews received a message 
from the King, “desiring his attendance at Court this 
evening, when he shoud be admitted to his presence”. 
Tills intimation was conveyed with the same form as that 
on a like and late occasion. 

Having prepared ourselves by an early dinner we 
were ready to meet the Supper (jama Dessah, who arrived 
at this side of the water a little after 4, with orders from 
his Majesty to conduct Mr. A., and the Gentlemen 
attending him, to Candia. The Supper gcima and 
Ouclupalleh Dessahs. a number of Talloomaars. with an 
immense suite reached our quarters 4 after 4. The Kings 
pleasure being again signified, the letter apartment was 
entered — the letter taken out of the box it had until then 
been iii — aud with infinite form and caution folded anew 
in a vaiiety of fine cloths, particular care being taken to 
use such only as fitted in a certain degree. This accom- 
plished, the letter was deposited in a large silver bason 
or salvei*, over which were first laid a certain number of 
square pieces of fine linen, and the whole covered bv a 
Gold cloth. Thus lodged and robed, was the letter 
handed over to Mr. Andrews, who placing it on his head, 
proceeded to the outward door, over a carpet like cloth 
spread tor his passage. Arrived there, he gave up his 
burthen to one of two of his Writers prepared to be the 
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bearers. The moment Mr. A. had begun to move, as 
just described, a din of sounds issued from every quarter, 
which exceeded in variety and force what we had been 
previously accustomed to. Drums of European manufac- 
ture and beat after the manner of the Dutch, with .silver 
trumpets, were brought in to play on this occasion. The 
letter carried under a canopy, supported by 4 persons of 
middle rank, and preceded by the presents, with 
surrounding guards, of our Sepoys and those of Candia, 
we all proceeded — handing the respective great men, in 
regular order. The Troops first crossed the river, then 
the Palankeen and servants; the horse and other piesents 
immediately before the letter: and last ot all. Mr. A. and 
his party, accompanied by the Candian (tentrv. We 
reached the opposite banks of the river exactly at A past 
6. The Supper Gama Da then told Mr. A., he woud 
move ou in front, and that after a short time t lie gentle- 
men might follow in Palankeens. Matters were thus 
arranged lor our better convenience, as we coud not 
proceed in front of the procession, we therefore waited 
a reasonable period, and did not reach the Choultry, at 
which all were to rendevous. until ^ past 8. 

This place is lull 4 miles from tin* rivei. and better 
than i of a mile from the Palace. The weather proved 
unfavourable ; rain continued to tall during almost 
the entire evening: the roads were consequently in 
many places extremely unpleasant, which induced, or 
indeed obliged us to walk a good deal, as the bearers got 
on with great difficulty when we were in the Palankeens. 
There is however but one very bad pa&sage, which leads 
through Paddy fields tor about ^ a mile with the extre- 
mities steep and rocky. We crossed a bridge formed by 
one stone, upwards ot 18 feet in length and from 7 to 8 
in breadth: the work beneath is composed of brick and 
chinam. Five barrieis of slender texture are placed 
along this road at different stations, each of which was 
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guarded by about 20 men, all Malays — deserters no doubt 
from the Dutch. At the three last were placed 2 small 
brass guns (2 pounders) one on each side the road, run 
through, (dose to the barriers, (sic) and pointing towards 
the quarter we advanced from. The Villages, or 
numerous houses dispersed along, appeared principally 
inhabited by the above class of people, who were to be 
seen, of both sexes, young and old. The Choultry we 
halted at, is a wi etched hovel, little suited for the 
reception of an Ambassador, particularly when so near 
to the seat of Empire ; or indeed is it of a piece with our 
late accomodations. Here we had to remain until J past 
10 — a part of which time we passed at Supper. 

The approach of the Attarali Corleh, Supper Gama, 
and Oudapalleh Dessahs with some Talloomaars being 
announced, we again got under way in the same order we 
had proceeded from the river. Here a message was again 
delivered trom the King, intimating his Royal pleasure 
as before. Proceeding a tew hundred yards, we met the 
2nd Minister, whose approach had, as usual, been 
announced by the cracking of Whips. Changing partners 
as the rank of those by whom we were escorted rendered 
it necessary, and then entering the Town, we shortly 
arrived under cover of a Bogaha tree of immense size, its 
branches extending quite across the street, which was here 
very broad : the body stood at some distance to the right, 
encompassed in a work of stone apparently ancient, that 
added much to its native Majesty. Tender this tree was 
ranged in regular order a post of great men, with the 
Prime Minister at their head. 

Innumerable lights blazing forth from small pots, 
resembling chafing dishes, with long handles affixed to 
them, and carried by boys, rendered every surrounding 
object discernible, and displayed a sight which all com- 
bined to render equally grand as it was novel and 
imposing. The fandian Court dress which all the great 
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people wore on this occasion, is rich, showy and wonder- 
fully calculated, when grouped, to express elevated rank. 
Upwards of 20 in this attire, formed one line, 
immediately in the rear of which stood attendants 
bearing Kittisauls, Tallipots, and the various insignia 
of office and rank. Here commenced the street of Troops, 
which line the remainder of the way to the palace. 

Mr. Andrews received a last Message from Majesty, 
rather more peremptory than former ones : it was delivered 
by the Prime Minister and expressed the King’s Orders 
that he ("Mr. A) and the Gentlemen accompanying him 
shoud repair as soon as possible to his presence. Again 
ushered by new Friends, we advanced at a slow pace, 
the streets decorated on both sides with flowers, and 
various kinds of verdure, suspended in different forms 
from ropes passed along poles placed at short distances 
from each other: and here and there in front of the 
houses of great men, exhibitions of different orders of 
architecture and other ornamental matters, of a stately, 
pompous, and what is extraordinary, of a regular and well 
pioportioned appearance — the whole advantageously lit 
up, and perfectly discernible. 

The streets, towards the close of this way. displayed 
an encrease of show in everything — the Troops of Motley, 
curious, but improved appearance, drawn up in various 
order; a range of Elephants in the rear; (some ot the 
finest T had ever seen) crowds of s]>ectators : the 
variegated, grand and curious appearance of all in 
motion: and the air echoing with whatever was conducive 
to sound — left only room for wonder at all beheld. 

\V e at length arrived at the Area opposite the Palace, 
where having halted a few minutes, we advanced through 
a temporary Arch, formed by a grand piece of machinery 
in front — this led to the outward gateway which was 
entered under a discharge of guns and the continuation of 
former uproar. Having reached an irregular square. 
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surrounded by different buildings, to which the Sepoys 
and our immediate servants were admitted, Mr. A. 
resumed his former burthen and passing a large folding 
door attended by the two Ministers, was introduced 
directly- into the body of the Palace :* the Gentlemen 
attending Mr. A. T. Mootiah Moodelier and P. A. 
Moodelier, the Company's Interpreters, with a writer 
Myly Condapuh, were the only persons admitted here. 
The steps leading up to this door, as well as those on the 
outside of all, were lined by a class of men, differing in 
dress and features, as well as in the superiority of their 


' Hevdt's description of the approach of the embassy which he 
accompanied to the palace and into the presence of the King 
agrees exactly with t lie accounts of Andrews’ experiences given 
here. I annex a sketch of a tentative restoration of the palace 
kindly furnished by Mr. Codrington which will help to make these 
accounts better understood ( vide Appendix B). In 1786 a new 
Audience Hall was begun by Rapidly : in all probability it is the 
present building known by that name. The dimensions given 
by Pybus, 6U feet by 30 more or less agree with those of the present 
Audience Hall, and it is likely that Raiadhi went on the same lines 
as the old one. Possibly one end of the building was used as an 
Audience Hall at the time of Andrews' visit. Mr. Codrington 
says “There is no doubt that cases were heard by the chiefs in the 
Hall and the King sometimes listened through a window. 
D'Oyb/s Dairy. 1810-1813, mentions the Maha Maiidape of the 
Maha Wasala ”. 

The King sat at the Maligawa end behind a screen with a 
division in it, and Pridham says that in his time there were 
pointed walls five feet thick lound that end. They are shown in old 
pictures. 

Tlmre is also appended < Appendix Cl a comparative table of 
different stages of approach to the royal presence of the six 
embassies:- — Agreen (17361, Pybus (1762). Boyd (1782), Andrews 
<1795 and 1796) and Macdowall (18001. They agree more or less 
except as regards the audience hall. In Pvbus’ case it was raining 
and he was apparently hurried round by a side verandah to an inner 
court and so missed the outer hall (Xo. 6 in sketch). Between 
1762 and 1796 the Dutch had sacked and possiblv burnt Kandy. 

In view of the pillars in the present audience hall being more 
and more ornamented ns one goes towards the old Palace end, 
Mr. Codrington is inclined to think that it corresponds to Xo. 6 
in the sketch (Appendix B). In 1903, after the rebuilding of the 
palace, it may have been used by the King as an audience hall, 
nr it may have been permanently turned into one. 

[The fart that the pillars are less ornamental at the 
Maligawa end of the Audience Hall is accounted for bv the 
original pillars having been removed owing to decay and replaced 
by others taken from the building now used as the Kandy 
^ fuseum . — H . W.C . ] 
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sdze and make, from any we had before seen; they were 
armed with sword and target, both of immense size — the 
former undrawn with a red scabbard, and advanced in the 
cavalry charging position. I understand these Troops 
to be Tanjoreens, and that a series of the same people 
have for a considerable length of time served the Kings 
of Candia. Without, and close to this last entrance stood 
a numerous band of Musicians, dressed in a superior 
stile — Trumpets and a species of Hautboy were their 
principal instruments — and tho’ giving a full scope to 
their lungs, the ear was not affected to the same dis- 
agreeable pitch, which others had done: there was some 
thing in their stile of playing uncommon, and not 
altogether displeasing. 

W e were now entered the palace, and a sudden 
transit from the thundering sounds abroad, to the perfect 
stillness that succeeded, prepared the mind in some 
measure for what ensued — a scene the most extraordinary, 
I may say, the most marvellous that faried fancy coud 
well picture, and one which impressed me with more of 
unusual sensation — whether of wonder, horror, or disgust, 
than I had ever experienced at any time of my life. 

A hall of considerable length first presented itself; 
on each side and round the whole were rows of pillars, 
distributed through which and along the walls 
appeared regular ranges of Troops, uniformly placed 
together — some supporting spears in different positions, 
others, undrawn swords, and many firelocks cased over 
with white cloth, as the swords were with red, or 
sheathed in scabbards of that colour. Turbans of 
unusual dimensions, helmets, and bonnets, chiefly dis- 
tinguished the respective bodys — all preserving most 
statue-like postures as we advanced, ushered by the 
principal officers. 

Thus early did the scene summons my utmost 
amazement : Stage effect on some Tragic occasion had 
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given but a faint idea of what I saw. The entrance to 
this hall was near the right extremity. Having proceeded 
to the end we reached an open space forming a small 
square, to the right of which was a hall of inferior size — 
two sides of which, opposite each other, were formed by a 
double row of pillars, the third constituted the boundary 
between thin, and the sac rid part of the Palace — an arch 
way, with a white curtain drawn across it, nearly tilled 
up the other, to which, as directed, we instantly fronted, 
Hr. Andrews standing in the Center, bearing, as already 
mentioned, the silver dish Ac. All was silence and 
expectation. At a particular signal the outward curtain, 
or that of the arch next us, being removed, six different 
curtains,* passed between as many arches in front, but 
in a separate apartment, successively followed : a thin 
gauze one, only, remaining across an Arch at the further- 
most extremity leading to a third apartment. This for a 
few .seconds gave a dim view of Majesty, which on it's 
removal blazed forth in greatest splendour, distant from 
where we were about 24 yards. We immediately knelt — 


* Heydt says nothing of curtains, though he mentions the 
tapestries and white linen cloth with which the halls were 
decorated. His illustration on page 274 of the King’s reception 
ot the Ambassadors shows a fine piece of tapestry filling np the 
entire end ot the Audience Hall, behind the King, who is seated 
on Jib throne. This tapestry depicts an interview between three 
(or four?') Dutchmen in late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century costume with three-cornered hats, and three (or two?) 
Kandyans ; one of the Dutchmen is seated under a tree, and the 
othei s^ are apparently presenting the Kandvans to him. The 
last Kandyan has at his heels a dog with a very curlv tail — we 
have seen the bleed at the piesent day in Ceylon. There is open 
country behind with a mountain very like Alagalla in the back- 
ground. Tin- tapestry must have been presented to the King by 
the Dutch Company; there is nothing Oriental about it except 
the subject. It had probably rotted a wav in the moist climate of 
Kandy during the quartet of a century befoie the arrival of Pybus. 
for lie does not mention this nor ariv tapestry. He states that 
there were six curtains dividing the audienre hall into sections, 
the fir^t was ot white linen, the second was red, the third white, 
and so on. Bowl notices only the white curtain at the entrance, 
but probablv the others were theie. Andrews mentions three 
curtains only; Maopheison says that “at the entrance to the hall 
of audience several cm tains were drawn”. 
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the 2 ministers, with the 5 great Dessahs to the right and 
left in front, and the 3 interpreters in the rear, fell pros- 
trate, their chests touching the ground, and half rising 
with as much expedition as possible, repeated the same 
twice ; between each time certain invocations were spoken, 
and after the 3rd followed a prayer. The King here spoke, 
ordering them, as I understood to remain. They again 
prostrated themselves 3 separate times, in the same 
manner, and with the same invocations as before. The 
King uttered some words ; the tone of voice conveyed 
unusual sensations; it seemed to issue as from some 
concavity, and was not attended by any motion on his 
part. The prostrating crew once more offered a few 
words in supplicating tone, when something briefly pro- 
nounced by the King caused all to rise, and ascending by 
3 steps leading up to the arch in front, we entered the 
apartment that had just opened to our view, marched 
on about 4 steps and again knelt, while the ceremony just 
now described was performed by the same persons. 
Rising once more, and having advanced a like distance we 
reached a carpet with which the remainder of the floor 
was covered ; here we knelt and the others went through 
the former prostrations, amounting in all to 18. This 
over, Mr. Andrews rose (we inferior characters remaining 
fixed) and attended by the 2 Ministers on his right and 
left, advanced to the foot of the Throne, where he knelt 
while the King, who himself uncovered the bason, took 
tuit the letter, and placed it by him. Mr. A. was then 
conducted back, in which direction he moved, fronting 
the King all the while, and resumed his place kneeling in 
the center of us. The 2 Ministers repaired to the right 
and left of the furthermost arch’d way, which formed the 
( enter of a partition that separated the room we were in, 
from that in which stood the Throne — elevated on a stage 
ot 3 feet high, further on a very few yards — here they 
knelt invisible to the King, but at the moment of 
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addressing* him, when the petitioning posture of the head 
and hands discovered those parts. Immediately in front 
of us, to the right and left, knelt the different Dessahs, 
one of which (the Oweh)* with a Candian Interpreter, 
remained close to ours, who communicated directly with 
Mr. A. 

This being the station we mostly occupied whilst the 
ravs of glorious Majesty beamed forth on our humbled 
persons, I shall postpone detailing what followed, to take 
a view of the Magic scene that had just opened. 

The apartment is about 20 yards in leng'th and 12 
in breadth — crossed by 6 light and elegant arches, com- 
posed entirely of ornamental materials. On each side, 

0 pillars connected by arches similar to the others of which 
they are the common support — the whole decorated with 
white Muslin puckered into a variety of shapes,^ and here 
and there flowers, form ranges entirely distinct from the 
center, and from within which the ting is not visible. 
Round the pillars and in front of the intermediate spaces 
were placed Chandeliers and other Machines with lights : 
the former contained Candles of uncommon size, those 
from their whiteness I judge to have been made of 
cinnamon oil or wax, the exclusive size of which the K of 
Candia reserves for himself. Directly in a line with the 
pillars were ranged men in plain white Candian dress, 
one on each side nearest the Throne held representations 
of the Sun and Moon, the next, two very large bows 
handsomely painted, and attending' them 2 persons with 
clusters of variously painted arrows, partly covered over 


l vfl. Xiie Disawa of Uva wag Angammana. 

At hat is known as kU ptthima — the Kandyan style of decora- 
tion: “arches formed across it, with bamboo or some other kind of 
wood, which were covered with white muslin, intermixed with 
pieces of red silk spotted Bengal handkerchiefs, puffed much in 
the same manner as a lady's ruff for her neck” (Pvbus, p. 78b 
“These arches and two rows of pillars that supported them, and 
formed two ailes. to the right and left, were very prettilv adorned 
with festoons of muslm*., etc., of various colours ” (Boyd, p. 212). 
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with a gold and silver kind of cloth, the remainder, 
spears, swords and long and small gold and silver tipped 
sticks. The men that held the bows and arrows and 
spears, had a white tape-like strap placed beneath the 
nnderlip — from which it passed upwards to the back part 
of the bonnet, and there fastened. 

In the rear of these persons knelt all inferior 
courtiers — that is — every one under the rank of Dessali. 
The partition in our trout, by which this room was 
separated from that where stood the Throne, appeared 
very brilliant. To the right and left were 4 immense 
looking glasses, between which as well as above and 
below, were dispersed a variety of gold and silver and 
other decorations. The arch was marked by various 
coloured mouldings, and hung round with gold fringe — 
above it was a diminutive representation of the Sun and 
Moon in gold and silver. 

AYithin this arch at the short distance I already 
mentioned, was the King — seated on his Throne — in all 
the pomp, magnificence, ami luster, that it is possible to 
conceive. The Throne appeared of solid gold, variously 
worked, and resembling in form a large sized arm choir, 
of gold, rising to a peak in the center of the back, on 
which was placed a large knob of gold, worked in to an 
oval form; this part, as well as the whole of the Throne, 
was studded with precious stones of every description and 
size. 

The King liiagnificiently dressed ; hut his robes so 
bedaubed with gold, and so played upon bv the counter- 
acting luster of innumerable gems, that I can not he 
particular in ascertaining any part of it. I mud oh^eive 
that contrary to the general principle of dress in f amlia, 
his sleeves reached as low down as the wrist — ’-ometlinig 
very ponderous or unwieldy hung from his neck, to the 
lower part of which and about the place where our vatrh 
chain makes its appearam e was affixed an emerald ot t]m 
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largest dimensions I had ever heard of. From under his 
robes, immediately below the knees, appeared long* 
draws of a red and yellowish colour, and very rich — 
about half the small of the leg* was visible, and 
ornamented with a gold tape or ribbon, drawn across in 
the old Roman stile. The slippers covered with gold and 
inlaid here and there with different kinds of stones, were 
pulled up behind. The arms partly placed on the Throne, 
allowed his hands to rest in an easy posture about the 
center of the thigh : in the left hand he held a handker- 
chief, in the right, as nearly as I was able to discern, a 
sabre in miniature, about 8 or 9 inches long, the scabbard 
black, tipd with gold — a blazing stone was all I coud 
distinguish of the handle. The legs and thighs forming 
a convenient angle, allowed his feet to rest apparently at 
ease in front. On the whole his position w'as extremely 
graceful, and highly majestick, tho* for some time he 
looked a perfect statue, one very gentle motion of his 
bod}% aud the left hand brought up twice to the forehead, 
discovered, however, that this Candian divinity existed 
and gave strong reasons for supposing that the voice we 
had heard was in reality hhs, which might have been 
previously doubted ; tor never at the moment of warmest 
delusion, was spectacle so strange, so altogether magical, 
painted to my fancy — nay even at the period of youth 
when such visions are most likely to be encouraged. 

The Crown was also of solid gold, light and elegantly 
constructed. It seemed of quadrangular form, from each 
point of which issued a prong ornamented with precious 
stones — to the right and left of the center were also two ; 
I cannot say whether a something dark on the end of them 
was of a precious nature or not. Throughout the body of 
the Crown appeared rubies, emeralds, &c., &c. In short 
— the Crown, Throne and dress of the King appeared to 
he made up ot or ornamented with every sparkling, 
gaudy, and precious quality, that the mineral world had 
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to bestow — and in the order and method which l emulated 
their distribution, as well as that of the cot responding 
emblems on and about his person there was equal subject 
for admiration and astonishment. Over the Throne hung 
a Canopy made of white muslin, tine cloth, or might 
possibly have been Gold Cloth — it was very neatly shaped 
— the species of work from the distance I was at looked 
more like filigree than any other, the border or iestonn 
that hung lowest was worked in to a vaiiety of well dis- 
posed and regular forms. Three steps led up to the Throne, 
to the right and left of which were placed two laige 
square cushions, covered with silver cloth, which served 
to give it a becoming fullness. The inside of the partition 
I have described, was entirely lit up, and reflected directly 
on the person of the King and Throne, while the space 
in the rear, not very extensive, tended by its obscurity to 
render both more refulgent. Here stood 10 or 12 men 
(Taujoreens) unarmed, or without any insignia of office. 
To the right and left, on the inside the arch were placed 
the persons (they are said to have been females) who acted 
as Chowrey hurdaars * The motion ot the Chowrey was 
all we eoud distinguish. 

Thus as nearly as I can recollect, or my i onfined 
capacity tor description will allow me to relate, was 
composed the scene we had to gaze on, situated, as already 
mentioned, at the extreme border of a carpet which 
covered the space between us and the Throne. To speak 
the effects a combination so extraordinary must have had 
on any person contemplating such a spectacle tor the 
first time, woud be attempting at more than perhaps those 
better qualified woud presume to do. Hoping therefore, 
that my situation is couceived as having entered this 
luminous apartment or hall (the center a i dies in 
perspective) so lit tip as to express it’s most trifling orna- 

* Women carrying large fans [fly-whisks made of yak tails. — 
H.W.O.J ( Chdmara , Sink.) as repiesented on t lie inner walls of 
the Old Palace at Kandy. 
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meats — the various orders of Cottrtiers and others 
dispersed along and behind the Colonades on each side 
— the splendid dress of the former, together with the 
supplicant postures of all — these extraordinary objects 
continued to the furthermost extremity, where through 
an arch in its center, decorated in the most artful and 
superb stile, the King appeared seated up on his Throne, 
blazing forth in every light likely to express Majesty, 
and with demure, imperious, and absolute deportment, 
a deportment well suited to the humbled state of his 
votaries, and servants — trusting, I say that such my 
situation, is in some measure understood, I will return to 
what took place while we remained here. 

The King, who when he spoke did not otherwise 
appear to do so than that a sound was heard to come from 
about the Throne, {so majestically motionless did he 
remain) some moments after Mr. A’s return to our 
kneeling row, said a few words, which the Prime 
Minister on the left side the Arch (as already described) 
took up — and from an easy state of the kneeling position 
(the body resting backwards on the feet, hands clasped, 
by the fingers passing through each other and placed on 
the lap) he brought his head down to within a few inches 
of the floor half turning to his left, with hands closed, 
fingers extended, and projecting diagonally downwards, 
in which situation he implored or addressed the King. 
Having done which, and received as I suppose an order to 
make known his royal will, he brought himself back to 
the first position, and then sung out his Majestys titles, 
after them followed what was intended for Mr. A. 

The Oweh Dessah, who, as I have observed, was 
immediately next us, imparted what the Minister had 
repeated, to his own interpreter, in the language he had 
received it, (the Cingalese) this interpreter explained it 
to the Company’s in Malabar and by the latter person was 
conveyed to Mr. Andrews in English; it expressed his 
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Majesty’s order to Mr. Andrews and the gentlemen with 
him to sit down. This, in obedience to established 
etiquette, as granting extraordinary and condescending 
indulgence, we coud not comply with, until enforced by 
a second mandate. Such being made known through the 
proper persons (the same) and understood by the King, 
he again deigned to repeat his former pleasure, which 
was imparted through the former channel and with the 
same ceremony. We then all sat down, careful to avoid 
placing our feet in front ; as such forgetfulness woud have 
been deemed as insulting to Majesty, as had we stood up, 
or used any other mode of being more fully at ease. In 
this manner was delivered every question or order from 
the King to Mr. A., and answered by the latter with the 
same regularity. From the moment of Mr. As communi- 
cating any question or observation to his interpreter, to 
the time that the answer was given him by the regular 
course, there was generally a lapse of between 20 and 30 
minutes, more frequently nearer the latter period. 

Tlie King then informed himself of Lord Hobart’s 
health — that of the different members of the Government 
of Madras, and General Stewart’s. He closed those 
instances of his benevolently gracious goodness by asking 
bow Mr. A. had been treated since he arrived within his 
dominions, and whether he had enjoyed health since that 
period. We were all included in the latter part. He 
next bestowed his blessing on Lord Hobart, and I think 
some of the other great men, which Mr. Andrews 
answered by bowing twice, in gratitude for such bounty 
towards his superiors. 

The object of Mr. A s mission was alluded to — by 
whom he had been sent — and whether he was the hearer 
of any presents for Majesty. Mr. Andrews replied, that 
if permitted he wou’d disclose the object of his mission, 
which answer became necessary, as his being allowed to 
do so, was to be considered an indulgence, and therefore 
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to be ordeied twice. This part of the King’s pleasure 
was not now entorced, but Mr. A. merely ordered to 
withdraw and deliver over to the Ministers the presents 
he had brought. We consequently all rose, the 
Ministeis and others having first gone through the same 
number of prostrations practiced when advancing at the 
close ot every 6, a few words in like manner repeated by 
the King, permitted no doubt of their retiring, as he 
foimerly granted leave to approach. We fronted towards 
his Majesty during our progress backwards, and kneeling 
at the regulated distances reached our first station at the 
outward arch'd way — the curtain of which being drawn 
across, we stood up, and handed as before returned by 
the way we had entered. All were fixed in the stations 
they occupied when we first made our appearance. 
Reaching the outward door of the body of the Palace, we 
passed into the Court yard, where some conversation took 
place between Mi. A. and the Ministers, and having 
delivered over charge of everything in the way of 
presents, we shortly again stood in front of the Arch 
which was once more to bless us with the sight of this 
great King*. 

The ceremony was exactly the same that attended 
our first entre. for I cannot term it introduction. 

The King in his present enquiries, noticed the Army 
and Xavv ; and being informed that liis orders concerning 
the presents were duely attended to, he adverted to Mr. 
Andrews's mission, who beged leave to say, “that he 
had r lie honor ot being the bearer of a letter from the 
Government ot Madrass to his Majesty, accompanied bv 
the Treaty agreed on between his Majesty’s servants and 
the above Government, the preliminaries of which had 
been fully < ontirmed by his Majesty. This Treaty being 
now perfected on the part ot the Madrass Government, it 
only waited to be illuminated by his Majesty’s approval, 
to he made completely valid." 
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“The Madrass Government anxious for the honor 
ot such an alliance with his Majy., as well as convinced 
of the advantages that woud in consequence mutually 
accrue to the dependants on both states, had charged him 
to exert every means towards effecting this desired object 
with all possible expedition. He trusted therefore that 
on these considerations H. M. woud condescend to give 
the matter his attention, and be graciously pleased to 
honor the present Treaty with his signature.*’ 

The King briefly gave to understand, that it was his 
intention to consider on the business now proposed, and 
that he slioud hereafter apprise Mr. A. of his pleasure. 

Mr. Andrews attempted in vain to argue, to inform 
himself more particularly on the score of this strange, 
peremptory, and unexpected language — but to no pur- 
pose. He was told in a private conversation with the 
(dwell and Supper Gamah Dessalis, which latter came 
forward at this critical occasion, (a very sufficient proof 
of the part he has been suspected of acting all along) that 
his Majy.’s declaration must be received as positive — 
that any alteration in it ootid not he as much as proposed 
— and to convey such proposition, woud be to forfeit their 
lives ! He was therefore to rest satisfied with what lie 
had heard. There was no other channel through which 
to address the King, but the Court Interpreter, the Gweli 
Dessah, and the good Supper Gama appeared careful, 
indeed determined, that no remonstrance or explanation 
from Mr. Andrews shoud be offered (a most provoking 
situation for Mr. A. to have been placed in and a true 
picture of the bondage as well as the ignorance in which 
the sovereign of Candie is encircled !) 

Mr. A. warned these gentlemen to recollect that he 
had attempted to urge the wishes of the Government of 
Madrass, and the acceptance of the Treaty this night, 
as it did not follow that he woud have it in his power to 
wait his Majesty’s pleasure for a more final answer: 
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in the case of a failure of the measure he had now in vain 
exerted himself to bring about, no blame coud 
consequently fall to his share. * To this the Supper Gama 
Dessah peevishly replied, that Mr. A. need not make 
himself uneasy as to any delay he was to experience — 
none was likely to happen; and he might rest assured of 
being shortly dismissed by his Majesty ! This might 
possibly have been differently meant from the light in 
which it struck me — to me — it appears unequivocally to 
denote what further may be expected from this Court on 
the present occasion. 

This private debate at an end the King resumed la 
parole, and ordered Mr. Andrews and his party to return 
to their quarters; we in consequence rose, and withdrew 
as formerly. Having reached the square abroad, a few 
words passed between Mr. A. and the first Minister, after 
which we were handed to a large building on one side of 
the Court, and having ascended a flight of steps, we 
entered a long unmeaning room, lined throughout with 
white cloth. At one end stood 3 clumsy Tables spread 
with fruit and sweetmeats, and placed in front of benches 
erected along the wall. We remained here from about 1 
until past 3 o’clock, when acquainted that some great 
men waited our attendance below ; we repaired there, 
and in a short time after were conducted out of the Palace, 
in the same manner we had entered, with the exception 
that no discharge of guns took place, nor did any musiek 
play. 

The Ministers having accompanied us about 100 
yards, took their leave. The Dessahs continued until we 
got out the lown, and then handed us over to certain 

* Andrews is extremely unpopular at Court of Kandv, for 
nonconformity and open contempt of ridiculous and tiresome 
though not degrading points of etiquette. Both parties consider 
Andrews’ Treaty as contrary to their interests.' 7 

* Letter from Hon. F. North to Lord Mornington. dated 27 
October. 179S, in Ceylon Literary Tteq isfpr, Vol. IT., p. 230.) 
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Talloomaars, charged by his Majesty to see us sate back 
to our Quarters, which duty they effected most 
punctiliously. TTe took leave of each other J before 
5 o'clock. 

The distance from our present residence to Candia, 
or more properly, the King's palace which was our utmost 
stretch, I reckon three miles and a half — and our progress, 
so tedious and disagreeable was entirely owing to those 
causes already mentioned. 

Among the Troops drawn out to receive us this 
evening, which 1 have forgot to notice, was a corps 
dressed in a most whimsical style — their uniform 
resembling what the Portuguese wore some centurys 
ago. In features they appear like the black people 
generally known by that appellation, tho’ bearing more 
marks of European distinction, than are usually met with. 

This evening a messenger waited on Mr. Andrews on 
the part of the King, desiring to know the state of his 
health after the fatigues of yesterday, and whether he 
had reached his quarters in safety. These mighty kind 
enquiries replied to, Mr. Andrews requested the 
messenger to convey a message from him to his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to the following purport — “ That the 
end for which he (Mr. A) was deputed to his Caudian 
Majesty, not having been, contrary to his expectations, 
answered in any degree, or a period fixed for its accom- 
plishment, during his visit at Court the night before — he 
was now under the necessity of declaring, in consequence 
of letters he had lately received, as well as from other 
considerations, that if not admitted the following evening 
to an audience, in order to perfect or establish the object 
of his mission, he woud most positively, in such case, 
set out on his return to Colombo the following morning/' 
A long conversation took place on this occasion, 
where some very paultry allusions were made to the pre- 
sents brought by Mr. Andrews and even doubts started 


loth. 
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that the like had ever been intended by the Governor 
of Madrass for the King of Candia. He, however, com- 
batted these gentlemen without much difficulty, and seized 
the opportunity to be very explicit on the present relative 
situation of our Kation and theirs — observing — that, 
‘‘such were the presents the Madrass Government had 
thought proper to send, not in the light of Tribute as 
the Hutch were wont to do, but as a matter of compliment 
from a great Xation". 

Mr. A., was further urged to recollect that the 
importance of the business he was the bearer of, demanded 
on the part of the Candian Government great delibera- 
tion, and circumspection — a farcical mode of reasoning 
at this crisis, and which was given it's proper weight. 
A repetition of Hr. A/s final determination concluded the 
meeting. 

According to his declared intention Mr. A. directed 
every prepaiation tor departure, in the event of the 
King's not previously intimating his wish, or order, for 
his attendance at Court this night. 

Again were the exertions and sensibility of our 
young triend the Dessah called into action — this I had a 
particular opportunity of witnessing. About 10 o'clock 
at night happening to he at his house on some private 
pursuit, I was requested to be the bearer of a Message 
he has just received from Candia, and also to convey to 
Mr. A. hi 4 * wish to be allowed to visit him just then. 
The unseasonable hour rendered his reception doubtful — 
and the importance of the communication he had to 
make made him extremely anxious to communicate 
either immediately with Mr. A. or through any person 
having access to him. I was therefore intreated in the 
most earnest manlier to add my influence to many 
arguments offered to induce Mr. A., to delay his intended 
departure the following morning. I shoud thereby, 
was it added, center not only a general obligation on his 
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Majesty’s servants, but add to those he (the young 
Dessah) already acknowledged himself under to me. 

Early this morning* we were prepared to set out on 
our return to Columbo. At the instance, however, of 
our friend, Mr. A. agreed to wait until 10 o’clock, being 
assured that intelligence satisfactory to Mr. A. would be 
received before that hour. 

At 10 the Dessah visited Mr. A. X one beside the 
interpreters attended. It was then agreed to delay our 
journey until the 19th when solemn promises were given 
that we shoud be then received at Court. 

Mr. A., was informed this morning of the Prime 
Ministers being taken ill, and that his visit to Candia must 
consequently be postponed. A messenger was on this 
instantly dispatched to Ministers, to say — **if His 
Majesty did not think proper to receive him , as he had 
been pleased to intimate — he trusted II . My. woud in that 
case grant him leave to return to Columbo. And in the 
event of such leave not being granted him, lie woud then 
be under the necessity of returning, without his Majestys 
sanction” . 

About 8 o’clock this night, as Mr. A. was about to 
dispatch a letter to the King of Candia, intimating his 
final resolution of departing, enumerating the various 
and successive order of unnecessary and frivolous causes 
brought forward to prolong his stay here to the present 
lengthened period, at this critical moment a messenger 
from our friend the Dessah acquainted Mr. A. that he 
was on his way to visit him. 

The strongest assurances were now given that we 
shoud be seen the 20th at night. But promises as 
solemnly made, had been frequently broken ; and had it 
not been on account of him who was at present the 
bearer of them, and the mode in which he vouched for 
their sincerity, Mr. Andrews woud not, after what had 


17th. 


18 th. 
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already happened, have run the risk of any further insult. 
It was agreed on to remain. 

9th. I this day walked out about 6 miles from our quarters 

and took a very considerable circuit in my way home. 

I eoud discover nothing deserving of particular attention 
— no remains of ancient buildings, or modern ones of any 
importance. The scene was in general however filled up 
by objects more immediately interesting — a country 
most fancifully disposed displaying a variety of beauty s, 
and presenting throughout the effects of high cultivation 
and the most persevering industry. 

TV e were given to understand this morning that his 
Candian Majesty had issued the most peremptory orders 
to prevent the falling of any rain until Mr. Andrews 
shoud have porf'oinied his visit at Court — Xav — the 
great King even extended his bountiful mandate to a few 
days beyond such period, for our greater convenience. 

Whoever has visited Candia will not find much 
cause for surprise, or even disgust in this instance of 
Kingly presumption : it is a natural emanation from a 
mind tutored, and organised as must be that of it's 
mighty soveieign — the supposed principle of all power 
and infallibility and the Heavens, willing, as far as 
depended on them, to support this general faith, with- 
held even their gentlest showers. 

This interference on the part of the King, was 
attended with the happiest effects, which, to us proved 
extremely grateful: for since our arrival at Gonnoroweh, 
scarcely a day had passed without rain. The climate is 
however very pleasant, and its temperature, notwith- 
standing the impending, and surrounding clouds, must 
be t lie strongest promoter of health. 

Second Interview with the King of Candia. 

The usual intimation of his Majesty's pleasure was 
given by a Court Messenger, and our departure for 


20th. 
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Candia commenced with the same attendants, as on a 
former occasion. We were this time exempted from a 
variety of disagreeables which the ceremom T in conse- 
quence of the letter had before subjected us to — our 
march was simply marked by a number of lights, and 
preceded by no others than the great men who had come 
as our escort. 

In the course of this visit, the inattention or 
indifference of the Court of Candia displayed itself on 
many occasions, and was no doubt intended tor Mr. 
Andrew's observation, who coud not but be forcibly 
struck with its deviation from the notice he had experi- 
enced, when first in a public character here. 

We arrived at the Choultry about 8 o'clock, and were 
detained there — until past 11. The Oudapalleh and some 
other Dessah’s then summoned our attendance — we were 
conducted to the great Bogahah tree, and there again 
detained until 12. At length the 2nd Minister joined us 
and we proceeded to the Palace, in front ot which stood 
the Prime Minister and a number of courtiers, ranged as 
formerly. The delay here was unaccountably long ; it 
was nearly 1 o’clock by the time we were admitted. This 
last ceremony was performed with the same exactness, 
as already described— with the exception, that Mr. A., 
not having to advance to the foot of the Throne in con- 
sequence of the letter — the prostrations at the last stage 
were only 3 and made the whole amount to 15, only, in 
lieu of 18, the former number. 

The usual enquiries concerning Mr. A., the treat- 
ment he experienced, &c., &c., being made, — the King 
signified his pleasure that Mr. Andrews shorn] return to 
Columbo. and condescended to say that lie woud take 
time to consider of the business with which lie had been 
charged, and give his answer thereon, at a future period, 
to the Government of Madrass. 

Mr. Andrews here again attempted in vain to obtain 
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a direct or positive answer on the subject of the Treaty: 
The Suppergama Dessah interfered as usual— represent- 
ing in strong terms, but in a low tone of voice, the 
impropriety of urging anything, after the King had once 
declared his will. This brought on a conversation, 
through the medium of the Interpreters, between Mr. A. 
and the Gweh and Suppergama Dessalis — during which 
the latter rose, and passing to the right, withdrew along 
that range. We very soon observed the King to incline 
his head towards his right downwards, whence the 
Suppergama D. addressed him from behind the Throne. 
He afterwards resumed his place, soon after which the 
King put an end to any further business by a few words 
to the Prime Minister. 

The Dessahs to the right and left made 3 prostrations 
— three passed into the ranges to the right and left — and 
two withdrew. The latter shortly after returned with 
the presents the King had ordered for the Ambassador 
and his attendants. 

A gold chain of curious, but flimsy work, was first 
put round Mr. A.’s neck, and a ring on his linger. The 
same was done to us, one after t lie other — the articles 
declining in value, as we appeared to them in consequence 
or rank. Next was brought and given to each a salver, 
containing a few articles — some of solid silver, and others 
lead and iron plated. Then a small bale of cloth, con- 
sisting of some odd scraps — none fine, and a few yards 
of silk ; both this, and the salver, we went through the 
form ot placing on our heads. The Interpreters were 
then served. They received no chain, but in other 
respects, were treated nearly as we were, at least as to 
the number of Articles. This over, we bowed twice for 
the favors we had received, and the interpreters 
prostrated themselves three times. 

Having withdrawn, which was performed in the 
usual mode, we had to wait some time in the outward Hall 
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for tlie Prime Minister and Suppergaina D. who were 
with the King. They at last made their appearance when 
a discourse perfectly of a piece with all we had beheld 
and experienced, ensued. The Suppergama D. acted as 
interpreter to the Minister, which office he unnecessarily 
arrogated to himself, the Court interpreter being present. 
His behaviour, however, on this, as well as every other 
occasion, left no room to doubt the object he has all along 
had in view. Independent of a line of behaviour, not 
to be expressed, he once or twice had the presumption to 
give answers to Mr. Andrews' questions, without deign- 
ing to consult the Ministers, who as well as every other 
person here seemed to give way to this royal favorite ; 
and there is no doubt but his machinations (the grounds 
of which are as manifest, as the causes that have impelled 
him to action) have solely operated against the acceptance 
of the Treaty. 

The King granted the request of some of our people 
who were anxious to behold him. The Subalidaur. 
jemahdaur, and sergeant of the Troops, with five 
servants, were admitted to the outward archway for a few 
minutes. 

Wonderfully imposing and unusual as the whole 
scene appeared on the night of our first visit — on this 
occasion it had lost much of its effects. The delusion 
was understood — the mind was prepared tor it. and con- 
sequently not liable to impressions, the effects of a 
combination of most extraordinary causes, unforeseen and 
unexpected. Besides this — the King in his deportment 
neglected much of that decorum he was so remarkable 
for on a former night. He very frequently moved — at 
one time, as I have just said, inclined bis body to converse 
with a person behind the Throne — and in other respects 
he behaved in a manner by no means calculated to carry 
on the Magic which seemed to pervade the whole assembly 
the first time. 
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‘21st. 


Our return home was marked with the same 
form as that described on a like occasion. It was about 
2 after 5 when we separated from the persons who formed 
our escort, heartily tired, of Court attendance; and 
particularly affected that so much of toil and patience 
shoud have been bestowed, without any part of the 
desired or look'd for object being the result. 

The 2nd Minister visited Mr. Andrews at 2 o’clock 
by His Majesty's orders to formally permit of our 
departure. He attended our march for about 200 yards, 
with a numerous retinue, which was the same he had 
when he met Mr. Andrews here on his arrival. 

Two miserable looking Europeans waited on Mr. 
Andrews this morning and solicited permission to return 
to Columbo under his protection. They mentioned 
being then 8 years inhabitants of Candia, whither they 
had fled from Trincomalee. They there found 16 other 
Europeans, under like circumstances, the whole of whom 
— themselves and 4 others excepted who made their 
escape some months before — had fallen victims to want 
and improper treatment. 

The wretched appearance of these poor men seemed 
to attest the truth of their story, and Mr. A. felt much 
inclined to give them every assistance in his power. He 
eoud not, however, openly afford them protection, unless 
formally discharged by the King of Candia, having been 
in his service, and so long supported by him. At the 
moment of departure, this matter was mentioned to the 
Minister, who did not think any objections woud be 
made to their returning with Mr. A. ; he added that they 
might proceed — and should H. My. be displeased at such 
measure, advice woud be sent thereof to Mr. A., who 
woud then order them to be given up. TVe however had 
the satisfaction to get them safe back at Columbo. with- 
out any other trouble than that they themselves gave, 
from inability to walk. 
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We pursued the same road in our way back we had 31at. 
come, and whilst in Candian Territory made the same 
stages. Having reached Seetavakia we took leave of 
three Talloomaars that accompanied us thus far by the 
King’s orders. Their principal business had been to see 
that provisions and cooleys were provided for us at the 
different stations. 

At A visa welle, where begin the Companys districts 
in this quarter, Mr. Andrews and Lt. Campbell, after 
taking a little refreshment, set out on horseback for 
Columbo, they arrived that night. We here heard of 
Mr. Atkinson who had left us at Attapettee a few hours 
after we got there. He had to travel about TO miles or 
upwards, which he completed the following night 
between 8 and 9 o’clock, a great part on foot — the whole 
of our horses being at Avisawelle. 

- 1 reached Columbo the 26th the very day month I 
had left it for Candia. 
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always been the custom for ambassadors to go to Candy 
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APPENDIX B. 


Tentative Restoration of King’s Palace. 


[The arrows show the direction in which Andrews was taken ] 



1. Women’s apartment b, with refreshment room at the 

end next the Maligawa (now the Old Palace). 

2. Atapattu Mandap6 (for the guard). 

3. Quadrangle. 

4. Wahalkada. It is shown in the picture of the palace by 

Lieut. Lyttleton, which forms the frontispiece to 
Davy’s “Interior of Ceylon.” It may have stood a 
little more forward than is shown here." 

5. Ylaha Mandap6 (present Audience Hail). 

6. Quadrangle. 

7- Former Audience Hall. 

8. The new Wahalkada made by §ri Wikrama Raja Sinha, 
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1 736 — Agreeh . 

1762 — Pybus. 

1782— Boyd 

1 . Entrance to Palace 

Entered door of house 

Outer gate with 16 steps 

2 Building with wooden pil- 
lars where guards kept 
watch 

Passed 2nd door 


3 “ Platz oder Vorhof ” in 

middle of w hich a stone 
path leading to 

A square court (3 elephants 
and houses) 

Large court 

4. 


Door 

5. A building, very long and 
fairly broad Roof rested 
on double row of wooden 
pillars between which 
were cannon. Went 

through this an out at 
right end 

Little verandah through this 
into 

Spacious inner court, parth 
covered and partly open 
paved with stone 

6 "Auf einem Platz” 

Another open verandah 1 8 by 
20'' (12 guards) leading 
directly into 

Open space in centre 

7. Audience Hall 

Audience Hall 50 by 30 

Facing to right appears aich 
with curtain opening 
into long hall with 
double row of pillars 


Access to Palace. 


1795- Andrews 


i sou iiENfioi, M \niu\\ \u 


Outer gate 


hi fl'Mlit 'light <*f t t < • 1 1 • • tlep" 


Verandah 'guards and chef") 
d* "Cended 1 >\ ftiiwtlicr 
flight of step-! into 


Spacious square 


Irr-'g'.lar Mpiaie "urnmnded Large square Mirrminded 1 >\ 
oy building" a high wall 


Second gatewa\ 


Lai ge folding door into bud\ At op* osito i « 1* a largo 

of Palace arched gatewa\ hading 


Long g«dlrr\ t r J’. tT^od as fai Ht.’I "f cmiMd. ruM" length 
a- t xtr<*ni>* h rt \vith piilui" troops 

• •iitniHV near right « v- 


I’r .i **i«d. ,1 to *‘iid 


Ini or court ro-nh-ncH of 
and principal oihcei"} A 
and Malabar guard" 
t r-giu side of inner court, 

! arch (entrance of Hi: 
audience ) 


(Open space not Mentioned ) Ai '* ac» cd an open "pn<e 

* ! I gtit of W hi ell v. ,'t" 


lurning to right an arched H< 
door with curtain, open- 
ing into Audience Hall 


iOT )( ,r M/e d'-uMf Audience Hail 
> r pillar" Arch \\ a\ 

; ■. w n sit cm tain" 
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APPENDIX D. 


Topography of Town of Kandy. 


Streets (Dates are those when these streets are mentioned in 
Board of Commissioners’ Correspondence, except 
1793, which is from an Ola Deed.) 

1. — Nagaha Widiya (1818.) 

2. — Borowe Widiya (ISIS.) 


3 . — Kambakanu W idiya 

4. — Kotugodell6 Widiya 


Kaikara Widiya (1818). (In a 
sketch of a lot of ground Kaikara 
► Widiya is parallel to Nagaha 
Widiya and is joined to it by 
Waikunti Widiya). 


5. — Udunuwara Widiya or Palladeniya Widiya (1824). 

6. — Daskara* Widiya. 

7. — Raja or Hetti Widiya (1793, 1818). 

8. — Waikunti Widiya ( 1818, 1823) or Komutti Widiya (1821): 

a Cross Street made by last king 4 or 5 years before the 
English came to Kandy vide Board of Commissioners’ 
Correspondence, Vol. 16, 1823, and sketch, vide Kaikara 
Widiya. 

9. — Kande Widiya. 

10. — Swarnna Kalyana Widiya (1813). 

11. — -Ridi Widiya (1821). 

12. — Dalada or Kumaruppe or Astawanka Widiya. 

(Plan of 1830 shows a lot of ground between Dajada 
Widiya and the Lake. 

There is some confusion between this road and the 
Kumaruppe, a sapu tree near Pillaiyar Kovil, the 
western gravet ; D’Oyly’s Diary distinctly shews that 
Malabar St. was Kumaruppe Widiya.) 

13. — Maha Dewale Widiya (1818). 

14. — Alut Widiya (1818). 

(There is still Alut Widiya by the Industrial School.) 

15. — Kadawata Widiya (1824). 

(Outside Colombo Gate 
or Wadugodapitiya Widiya.) 


Mention in 1824 of “ Balawitiya” Widiya, perhaps the same 
as No. 6 ante. (X.B . — Balawita was Harispattu ) 

The Four Grayets or Hatara Wahatykada (within which 
no chief could beat tom-toms), 
a. Kora Wahalkada 

by Military Doctor’s quarters (v. Capt. O’Brien’s 
picture): some say Kora Wahalkada = Pet eti Wahal- 
kada, taking Kora to be Koraha , the bowl of water 
in which the peteti floated. 


♦There is a village Daskara in Udu Xuwara 
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b. Basnahira Wahalkada 

said to be between Walker’s and tile Apothecaries’ Com 
pany Stores, but probably lower down where Katu- 
kele begins. 

c. Xagalia Wahalkada 

turn to the Town Hall, from Trincomalie Street. 

d. Ampitiya Wahalkada 

beyond the Tennis Court at the head of the Lake. 


Passes or Kadawat: 

I. Mahaivawa (Xa tree at end of Trincomalie St.) 
watched by men of Halloluw^ Muhandiram Wasam. 

II. Bogambara watched by men of Dolosbage Muhandiram 
Wasam. Kumaruppe (sapu near Pillaiyar Kovil : also 
called Hapugahagawa Kadawata) watched by men of 
Depalata Muhandiram Wasam. Wadugodapitiye Widiye 
Kadawata = Hapugahagawa Kadawata. 

Katukehh 

Ampitiya (Diwumm Bo tree). 

III. F3uwelikad i (jak tree at junction of Malabar St. and 
Lady Longden’s drive). 

Katukel^. 

(Kumaruppe Kadawata, also— II. r. Kumaruppe 

Widiya. 

‘Mxonnuhuwa” Oate = ? Basnahira Wahalkada, at west 
end of town (so spelt in Board of Commissioners’ 
Correspondence. 

Palladeniy6 Wewa was also known as Bogambara 
Wewa. 


Sites of W ala w was (According to 
Xilame of the Maha Dewale. 


Walawwa of Ehej^pola 

, , Pilama Talawwe 

Migastenne 
,, Arawwaw<da 

,. Bat watt£ 

Kapu watte 
Mullegama 
, Dullewe 

Moliigoda 


Kat watte, Basnavake 

Scots’ Kirk 
Pavilion 
Old Jail 

Diwa Xilame’s house 
opposite Dullewe’s 
King wood School 
St Anthony’s Cathedral 
Queen's Hotel 
Miller’s 


Ehel^pola’s last Walawwa was on the site of Cargills’ Store. 

Government rented part of Ivapuwatte’s house, I think in 
Trincomalie Street. 
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Extracts from Heydt. 

APPENDIX E. 

I. Descrifteon of Kandy and of the Reception of 
Daniel Agreen’s Embassy. 


[“ Allerneuster Geographisch-uiid Topographischer Schau-Platz 
von Africa und Ost-Indien” by Johann W olffgang Heydt, 
Wilhermsdorff, 1744 ] 

This town would be good enough ... if only tlio buildings 
were erected in a more stately fashion .... Our entrance 
extended right down the street as one comes from the direction 
of Cananor.* We had passed beyond three side streets when 
our whole extent came into view and as far as I could see it 
stretched still further! . . . The streets are wide and straight ; 
the whole town lies at the foot of a mountain, so that we 
always had to mount up towards the palace of the king, and as 
the streets are not all paved as is generally the case in such 
townr. with us, they were often mightily torn from the violent 
rains which often fell and one na w in places great holes down 
into which the water ran. The ground is very hard and clayey, 
mixed with small stones called by the Dutch eapok,! very 
sharp and pointed, and these make very bad walking on 
account of their sharpness. The inhabitants make u-^e of this 
soil to build their houses : they smear it pretty thickly, layer 
on layer, and when dry the houses are proof against the ram. 

Such a house survives a very long time, and as I have 
already said, they build them for themselves. They are only 
one story high and have small doors, so that one must creep 
through them doubled up. The windows consist only of hinall 
holes which tliev leave unbuilt in the walls. One sees among 
the Cingalese who live in the district of the Company finer and 
better houses than in the royal town of Candy. 

After we had passed the 4th of the side streets which were 
all of the same size, as far as the top on the left hand side, to 
the second street, we had then on our right some large trees 
and a square with houses § fronting to the street round it. 
We continued on our way until we came to two Bagahoh | 
trees surrounded by square stones, where the Imperial Adigar 
or Atligar met us and received the Dutch Ambassador. He led 
us between the two above-mentioned trees where we discovered 


* Gannoruwa 

Apparently the length of the procession esoorting the 
embassy 

J Cabook 

$ Literally *' stratified houses.” 

*f Bo-gaha 
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several elephants, between a beautiful garden and a wall which 
ran down from the royal palace. They were placed there in a 
row facing the town. 

The garden was surrounded everywhere with a beautiful 
white-painted wall.* At the side where we came in or towards 
the town, stood a long and quite low building, so far as one 
could see from below, at the foot of the palace steps. 

The gardenf was tilled with plants of every kind, but one 
could not discover that it was laid out on any particular plan. 
There was also a round temple to be seen in it, representing 
their idea of a pagoda, as is their custom. But whether as is 
the case at Adam’s Mountain, the ashes of a saint or of some 
aristocratic family remain buried under it, I leave to con- 
jecture, or whether the whole square was dedicated to it I 
cannot say. For the rest, many coconut and areka-nut trees 
stood in this square. All along the wall itself and also at the 
trees on the right-hand side, which were beautifully grown, 
were posted on both sides Cingalese, holding in their right 
hands torches, and in their left, in front of the foot, lances 
about seven feet long. As each one swung his (torch) round 
continually, and as onr entrance took place at night, the many 
circles made by the continual swinging gave a sort of impres- 
siveness to the scene, and as it seemed to me, denoted a 
peculiar ceremoniousness and homage on the part of the people. 

We were then escorted to the entrance of the palace,! 
round which several elephants of most gigantic size were stand- 
ing. Amongst the others was to be seen the white elephant so 
much valued by them, which was indisputably the biggest of 
them all. A very old Cingalese with a snow-white beard was 
seated on this one, and other Cingalese stood before him with 
their pointed spears turned towards his trunk, so that ho 
could not move. There we had to remain standing until the 
command came from the King that the Imperial Adigar should 
bring the ambassadors forward, which soon happened. Then the 
latter presented privately the letters of the Company, on a 
silver tray specially made for them. . . The presents were 
all brought up, even the horses had to climb up the stone steps, 
which were about 19 in number, and were brought before the 
King. This entrance is provided in front with a beautiful thick 
wall built of squared stone, carved. On the other hand, the 
rest of the buildings are constructed merely of the same kind of 
earth as those in the town. Aftor we had passed through this 
entrance and a building in the interior resting on wooden 
pillars in front of which, as I could see, the King’s people kept 

* It still exists, no longer painted, a decided improvement. 

f The Natha Dewale was built in this garden by Nar^ndra 
Sin ha, apparently after the visit of this embassy, as it is not men- 
tioned here The dagoba said to contain Buddha’s bowl (see 
Mahawansa). which stands near the Natha Dewate, was built by 
Wikrama Bahu 

x The Wahalkada (0CO(5^5)S) . 
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watch, we came on to a beautiful square or forecourt in the 
middle of which was a stone gateway which led from the 
entrance to another building.* * * § This building was very long 
and fairly wide. The roof rested on a double row of wooden 
pillars, just as with us bams (or sheds) are generally built. 
Between these pillars stood beautiful guns, about 3, 4 to 
feet long, made of metal and resting on small supports. 
Some of these they had taken from the Portuguese, and some 
they had received as presents from the Company. The decora- 
tion consisted of nothing else than some old tapestries, but the 
empty spaces were covered with white linen only, and the 
pillars or four-cornered beams on which the roof rested were 
also wrapped round with this last We went through this 
building and at the end of it out on the right-hand side : there 
we stood before another audiencef hall of a square shape. 
This was the place where the king sat on his throne. . . . 

The main body of us could now see, close to tho entrance 
on the left and next to the building through which the upper 
pathway led, a narrow yet long building marked high up with 
a large figure 5.J It had in tho centre 8 pillars supporting the 
roof. This is the place where the ambassadors with their 
following, that is, with their accompanying Europeans, inter- 
preters, lascars and slaves, are received. 

The floor of all these buildings is covered with clayey earth, 
just as some bam floors are made. In those days, however, 
when a Dutch ambassador arrived or any other occasion was to 
be celebrated, the floor was smeared over thinly with cow-dung 
which made it very smooth, and when it was dry, produced a 
pleasant smell as of the herbs the animal eats. 

(Here Heydt proceeds to explain his accompanying 
sketches.) 

Further on there is to be seen a small tower resting on 
piles, which is visible from without as well as from within the 
courtyard. On the right is a long tall building § ornamented 
with every kind of dragon and trellis work painted in red and 
yellow and having an entrance. To my inquiry what it was 
the interpreter told me that it was a pagoda in which Brahmins 
secluded themselves and conducted their prayers. 

Every one of the buildings which I saw thereabouts was 
covered with coconut leaves or long grass, the latter is more 
customary than the former. One would more easily mistake 
these buildings for bams than for royal palaces. It is a pity 


* Possibly the Maha Wasala Maha Mandape (see D’Oyly's 
Diary > 

f Literally “ pleasure hall,” but the English language does not 
recognize such an edifice, though it knows of a * ‘pleasure-house,” 
and of a banqueting hall. 

J Evidently Heydt mistook the symbol of the sacred word Sr( 
for the figure 5 There is some resemblance, at least to a hasty 
observer, not-familiar with this symbol. 

§ The Dalada Maligawa. 
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that the Cingalese are so self-willed and will not admit that all 
this, in the nature of things, must in time be superseded, while 
their king fears that strangers may spy out the land. For this 
reason the ambassadors of the Company were always rigorously 
taken backwards and forwards by night, and the rest of the 
time were obliged to make their halt at Cananor, which was a 
resting place built for them, situated two hours from Candy. 
The ambassadors were in those days accompanied on the way 
there and back again by many court servants. 

Some years before us a Captain Snow, a Swede by birth, 
who served under the Company, was sent to this same Court 
and as he was a very inquisitive man. he took a sea-compass 
with him and fixed it above in his hantol or sedan-chair so that 
he could always see which direction they were travelling in. 
This is supposed to have been discovered by one of the King’s 
servants on the return journey as the Company was traversing 
the country. A very bad face was put on this for him. as I 
have been told, and the King of Candy would not have 
rewarded his curiosity in the kindest way if he had still been in 
his country and under his dominion. On account of it he was 
afterwards sent to Batavia to make his defence there. When I 
came to Batavia. I myself served under this man. who had then 
become a Captain-Major, on the very bastion indeed on which 
he lived. It was in my time too. after the death of his wife, 
who left him a considerable sum of money, that lie returned to 
the Fatherland. 

So it is strictly forbidden to undertake anything in those 
parts that may appear suspicious to the Cingalese, I have 
many times found drawings by attendants of the King of 
Candy, sometimes of the town itself in books, in which no 
architectural splendour was to be observed or any other articles 
of value portrayed, while in reality I have met with something 
entirely different (pp. 268-9). 


r Hey dt , p. 272.} 


II. 1)ES( RtFTION OF THE RETINUE OF THE DUTCH 
Ambassador Daniel Agreen on the Jolrney t 
to Candea in the Year 1736. 

It is the usual thing that on behalf of the Company an 
embassy should be sent yearly to the King of Candy with 
presents, not only to renew the bond already existing between 
them, but also to request from him whatever tended to the 
promotion of trade. 

Such an embassy would be as far as possible htted out with 
every possible stateline.-,-, and ostentation, and therefore would 
be dubbed bv many "the Colombo Kirines,” because of the 
many ceremonies and the great uproar it created. Although 
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one was sent oft' every year to the Company by the King of 
Candy, yet it did not approach this embassy of the Company’s 
in size. 

Although under the rule of Governor Von Dumburg, 
sedition had sprung up in the Inland of Ceylon . . many ot the 
malcontents in my following had promised to withdraw from 
it . . . After Herr Gustav Wilhelm von Iinhof stepped into the 
place of Von Dumburg as Governor on his death, lie gave 
himself every imaginable trouble to si t aside the existing dis- 
agretments between the Company and the King of Candy and 
to abolish them. 

He selected therefore Daniel Agreen to go as ambassador to 
Candea, to whom at that time the Dissavonay of the Columbo 
Districts was entrusted, and who had already conducted three 
embassies there: who, as a man to whom the peculiarities ami 
natural inclinations of the Cingalese were very well known, 
knew’ how to ingratiate them, and, as he by no means allowed 
the presents lor the dependents of the Court of Candea which 
weie lor the purpose of aiding his cause, to fall short, hib 
embassy had a desirable ending. As he occupied an important 
post, being tile first administrator of all Dutch appointments in 
Colombo, and as so important a man had not been sent to that 
oourt for many years, the equipage and prebents of the Com- 
pany had to be arranged in accordance with his btandmg. 

So the 9th November, 1736, was chosen for his leaving 
Columbo for Candea. after the presents of the Company had 
been packed up and ready for some time. It is usual in these 
parts to wrap up all the oliests and cases in which such offerings 
are packed with white linen and this applies even to the carrying 
poles. Of beautiful clothes with which the ambassadors are 
expected to provide themselves, there is no stint. Although 
those of the Company receive a considerable sum of money to 
defray their personal gifts to the court attendants as well as 
other expenses conn* cted with them, ^ till this is not nearly 
enough to include all that they must p^y out on such a journey 
So, after all had been arrange! 1 for the very best, we set forth 
from Colombo on the 9th of November, a well-ordered 
following, to the sound of drums, trumpets, tainleniers - * and 
other instruments and the thunder of guns, in such magni- 
ficence as if we were to appear before the King. There were 
in the embassy many Europeans, namely the Ambassador 
himself, a second Ambassador, a Secretary and a Book-keeper, 
myself as Corporal with eight soldiers under mo and controller 
over the Ambassador's luggage, bacgago and slaves f an Equerry 
over the three horses for the King which had magnificent 
trappings decorated with silver on them, and one of which 
was shod with silver shoes ; a sailor who had charge of two 
hounds which had come a short time before from Persia and 
which were of an extraordinary ^ize and shape, rather like 


* Dutch Tarnhoelijntie, diminutive of taiuhoelijn — tnmborine 
(see Journal Vol X . p l‘W, note 
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English mastiffs with black jowls and yellow coats. They wore 
beautiful collars and chains of chased silver. One of these 
hounds died during the first night by reason of his size and 
fatness, having become too heated and exhausted. When we 
reached the first resting place in the country of the King oi 
Candea, three shaggy water dogs, also wearing silver collars 
and chains were put in his place, after we had ascertained 
from the court chiefs that they would be acceptable to the 
King. 

One hour away from Colombo on the Grand Pass and then 
the last entertainment was given to the Ambassador and his 
suite by the Governor, and after the usual ceremonies and the 
completion of our final preparations, we set out on our march 
and reached Hangwelle on the same day. We passed the night 
there. We were hospitably received by the Commandant there, 
who was an Ensign. The next day we marched as far as 
Oituaque under escort of two companies as on the first day. 
Here again a splendid meal was prepared, and after partaking 
of it we bade farewell to these, as ordered in the name of the 
Company, and set out over the border, which we did at the 
firing off three times of the small arms of the two companies 
above mentioned, answering them by our small forces instead 
of a note of thanks, until we had arrived right up to the 
resting place of Cituaque where from this time our daily 
subsistence would be obtained from the King of Candea. 
Anticipating that the latter would not be arranged in 
accordance with European notions, we had provided ourselves 
liberally with all kinds ot necessaries. 

We stayed until the 27th of November, and during this 
time wh received a daily visit from the great ones of the 
Court who inquired after the welfare of the ambassadors, as 
also of the Governor at Colombo. We received among others 
many presents of eatables. We then went on and came the 
same day to Ruanella. 

On the 28 tli we proceeded once more on our journey and 
reached Hittimully, where we stayed the night, and came into 
Cawelicarupa on the 29th, 

On the 30th we went on our way and reached Atipetty, 
which is a place where the ambassadors generally must lie 
quiet for a time, which now for fourteen days was our fate. I 
must here recollect to mention that we marched away from 
Cituaque with 22 elephants, which went out at the same hour 
every morning, and so as we entered a halting place they 
stood cs if on parade in a row along which we had had to 
pass. These were decorated with different little bells, which 
as they went along mad** a harmony as if one had bells 
playing a tune. They remained with us up to the last halt- 
ing place. The remainder of the expedition was arranged as 
I have described here, and as I surveyed it from a good 
distance in many different places, and it was in this manner: — 

(l)came the elephants and atterwards followed at once 
(2) the ambassador*’ baggage together with ours, then (3) 
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came 30 and odd men with spring hanen, which are weapons 
such as those with which we chop doppel, and which every 
time we entered a halting place lay in a row on forks, and were 
discharged in such good order that I was* quite astounded. 
(4) Next came a goodly number with flints, and another with 
bows and arrows, and still another with picks. After these 
followed (5) the tamliniers, the drummers, trumpeters and 
other similar wind-instrument players, among whom one blew a 
curved horn which was about two ells long. 

This music lasted without ceasing throughout the entire 
march and made a pitiable noise. Behind these came (6) the 
letters or papers of the Company which were steadily escorted 
under a canopy by (men of) four races, the letters themselves 
being carried by a patrician of their people, bearing them on a 
silver tray on his head. From first to last there were so many 
of them that they could not set each other free when necessary. 
In front and behind they were covered by our militia, amongst 
whom many little standards were to be seen carried by the 
King’s people Then came the imperial archers and some of 
our lascars. Next the Ambassadors, carried in their hantola, 
which in every case were escorted by our lascars and the 
imperial soldiers armed with pikes, and behind whom followed 
the gifts of the Company to the King at Candea. Besides each 
of these divisions marched some of the King’s court chiefs, to 
keep everything in good order, and a party of the royal house- 
hold brought up the rear. Here I must note that nearly 1,500 
coolies or carriers were employed for the conveyance of the 
presents and other baggage, from which one can easily form an 
idea what this procession must have been in length and yet I 
have not included in it the above-mentioned tribes which were 
no fewer in number. On the march very few halts were called, 
and we had to go through water and marsh just as it came, 
even if it had been raining cats and dogs ( Helleparten ), 
as the saying is. We often, both on the outward 
and homeward journey, met witli such heavy rain that not a 
dry thread was to be found on us. The imperial chief courtiers, 
however high their rank, may never allow themselves to be 
carried, but must always go on foot and that barefoot, because 
they are in no case permitted to be carried, that being the 
prerogative of the King. Conveyances are rare or unknown in 
these parts on account of the high mountains to be found all 
over this Island excepting on the sea-coast. Certainly this was 
a well-behaved procession when one adds to it all the music 
between the high mountains and deep valleys, and very' worthy' 
to behold. This order was maintained throughout the march. 
All halting places in every' part were decorated with white 
linen; the bed-steads were finished with thin briigeln * only, 
bound together. The ambassadors however had their field- 
beds and chairs witli them, and our men also had to bring 
their bed-arrangements. 

* I do not know the signification of this word 
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At Atipetty we lay quiet until the 14th of December, and 
then at last we received command to start again. We came on 
the same day to Walvagatta,* where we halted for the night, 
and on the next day, the 15th, we reached the last halting place, 
Cananor,- which lies two hours away from Candea. After we 
had lain quiet there until the 24th, the ambassadors received 
command to appear at court and to hand over the papers of the 
Company. During this time the larger number of the people 
under my care were sick, and I myself seized with a fever of 
such a degree that on the third day I could no longer walk 
from weakness, nevertheless I had in two days by the help of 
a certain remedy given me by a Cingalese, so far recovered 
that I not only found myself able on the appointed day to 
accompany the others to Candea, but also shortly afterwards to 
join in the homeward march, which in fact ensued on the 31st, 
after the ambassadors had had their second audience and had 
negotiated with the King on the 30th December. . . 


Heijdt , p. 273. 

111. Reception of the Ambassadors bv the First 
Adigar 

■* am l All That Happened on This Occasion, Everything 
described from life 

... as we came up into the town, which rises hill upon 
hill, not far from those two enclosed Bay oh a trees . . the royal 
Adigar came towards us, as the First Minister of the court, to 
welcome the Ambassadors. He had permission, as a special 
distinction, to bring switchers with him, that is, six or eight 
Cingalese marched m front <>f him, placed wide apart from each 
other, each of them had a long whip with a short handle in his 
hand, such as. with us. shepherds use for driving their flocks. 
These they cracked as hard as they could, crack after crack, as 
if small pistols were being let off. This among them denotes 
great rank on the part of the personage so distinguished, and 
goes on so long as lie is on the march, or wherever lie may 
decide to go. I proved the truth of this myself after a time, 
because when we returned to Cananor, he had to accompany us 
by royal command, and now during the whole of the time 
while we were on our way to the halting place, the switchers 
nevei- ceased cracking and whipping, and so long as we could 
hear him returning after he had taken leave of the 
Ambassadors, it went on continually, notwithstanding that, 
barring his own retainers, he was alone. 

*" Wftlgowwagoda Sec note to Andrews' Journal of 1796, R.A S. 
C,B. Journal, Vnl XXVI.. Xo. 70, page 197. 

* Gaunormva 
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This cracking of whips on the square where he first received 
us caused not merely amazement on the part of those who 
had neither seen nor heard anything like it before, but mad- 
dened the horses to the last extremit3% 

I have already mentioned that among other presents for 
the King, we had three horses with us, of which one had 
remained behind at Cananor on account of a bad foot which 
it had got through sliding down over the sharp stones on a 
mountain as we travelled, but the two others were very magni- 
ficent, with beautiful cloths, resembling those worn by horses 
at funerals with us. One was of cloth of silver, and the other 
of blue velvet, and they hung down to the ground. 

Although these horses wore not very big, they were very 
wild, because of the training they had had, and when they 
heard the violent cracking of the whips, having perhaps them- 
selves also had occasion to feel them during the course of their 
training, they began through fright to jump about so much that 
they could only with great difficulty be held by the black boys 
who were leading them, and at last they grew so frenzied that 
they got their hoofs in the long cloths, and tore and pounded 
these so thoroughly that hardiy anything of them was left 
whole. 

But through all this, though there was the greatest danger 
to the boys who led the horses, no intermission of the whip- 
cracking was permitted, but each one had to crack as hard as 
he could, and one of them, probably not intentionally, caught 
me on the calf, so that next day I had a sausage like a finger 
on it which caused me great pain. 

With these ceremonies then the royal Adigur accompanied 
our escort for a good way out of the town before he turned 
back, and they are so self-willed that they would certainly not 
forego any of the honours on the way. At such an interview, 
between a chief courtier and ambassadors, they have a custom 
of spraying each other with rose-water, which was in round 
vessels made of silver with long necks and small holes at the 
top, just our watering cans have, and which are specially 
made for the purpose. This happened again as we took our 
leave. 

But the entertainment which they served to each other 
consisted of betel leaves together with Pynangli or arrack,* 
cardamoms and Gember, and little brown cakes of different 
kinds which were arranged on a silver salver, and after inquiries 
as to our general welfare, a short conversation was held, which 
was very tedious because it had to be continually interpreted. 

But here we will stop and next describe the banquet with 
which we were then all regaled. 


* Areca nut 
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Heijdt , pp . 274-5. 

IV. The Audience Given by the King to the 
Ambassadors. 

. . .on the whole journey from Colombo to Candea I did 
not see one Cingalese apartment s o splendid as this Audience 
Chamber, although no very great nor extraordinary decorations 
were to be seen m it. . . at the end ot it sat the King oil a 
chair about two or three steps high which the Company had 
sent to him among other gifts and which was made to serve as a 
throne. Whether it had a canopy or not I cannot positively 
say, because the shortness of the time allowed did not permit 
me to observe everything particularly, but this I did remark, 
that tapestries embroidered with figures were suspended over it, 
which appeared also to have been a gift from the Company. 
His costume was in form no different from that of all the 
others, excepting that he wore a black collar* round his neck, 
like what our females wear, only that it did not hang down so 
far in front. This sparkled somewhat and was probably worth 
a great sum of money, on account of the gems set in it. For 
the rest, he had on a kind of short shirt (Baytgen) which cam. 
down to his navel. . On his head he had a red cap of scarlete. 
embroidered a little with gold and having a round brim. This, 
sat very small on his head, as is to be seen everywhere here i 
The rest of his body was wrapped round with a quantity of 
linen, just in the same way as other Cingalese, as already 
de-.crib>*d. He ancl the highest personages of his state alone 
wore red caps, those of lesser rank had theirs made of white 
linen, but of exactly the same shape. The King on this occa- 
sion sat very solemnly in his chair, the linen he had round him 
being fastened together with a white belt, and as he was already 
somewhat in years, and had a thick, coal-black, curling beard 
hanging down over his chest, this gave him a noticeable 
appearance. The arms and hands were naked and also the 
feet ; neither shoes nor slippers could I perceive on them. His 
colour was like that of the others, only a little darker brown, 
like the Malabars who are very black. He had a staff in one 
hand which most likely represented a sceptre, and in the other 
a white handkerchief. When h** gives the Dutch ambassadors 
an audience, they must appear before him kneeling — the usual 
custom here. They then hold the papers on their heads, and 
these he tak«~s off himself and puts on a small table at his leit 
hand, but I am told he did not do this to the ambassador 
De Joeng who was .sent to him by the Company a year before 
we came, because he was by birth a native although he had a 
European father. 


* Sink. mante I. 

f Sinh. ( ispayiya .) 
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With them, the left hand is the mobt ceremonious, and 
they are bo particular about it that they will not easily give it 
to a stranger. 4 5 " But there is nothing peculiar about the right 
one. For this reason too, tew stand on their right, except the 
body-guard, which for the most part must stand in attendance 
on this side. All those who are near the King must bind their 
mouths and noses with a black band of a hand's width, f so 
that no foul breath may reach him ; even those who carry his 
rice through the streets and who prepare the food before him 
must do the same, and in the open stivetb no one must 
approach within several steps of the latter, even though the 
rice is still raw and uncooked. Within the chamber stood two 
rows of pillars or rather four-cornered beams, wound round with 
white lint n, supporting the roof. Between these sat archers 
holding bows and arrows in their hands, and close to them and 
on the wall behind (the further wall) were very bad lamp- 
holders made of earth, ju^t in the way qu? fidonet are made 
with us, and on tlie-.e btood small lamps made of clay and filled 
with oil, which had to light up the whole chamber. The roof 
of this hall, or rather barn, was covered with white linen, 
instead of pictures or stucco work, and also the two trails 
behind the pillar wherever they were not ornamented with 
tapestry. The floor ab in the other rooms was paved with 
clay — smeared with cowdung. 

When we had the second audience with the King, the 
royal Adigar had to introduce us to him, bo that he and we 
might see his great glory. We had on scarlet clothes, tricked 
out with gold, and on our heads h.’ts with wide gold lace, all of 
which even down to the cost of making them, wen* given us 
by the Company. 

We stood outside the chamber in a row. The royal 
Adigar stood bet wee i us in the middle, and said that when the 
third curtain in the hall was drawn back (one hung close to ib, 
one in the middle of the chamber, and one not far from the 
King), we mtht all fi 11 down on our knees, which we did. As 
soon as the third curtain wa^ pulled back, the royal Adigar, 
next to whom I had placed myself, threw himself on the ground 
so violently that I thought he would drive his head into it. He 
raised himself again a little, kneeling, with uplifted hands, and 
again fell down. This happened three time-*, and each time he 
called out in their own tongue “Long live the King.*’ The 
last tim -4 he added that we were the spit s of til* ambassadors 
(this is what they call the escort of an ambassador), and so 
remained on hi-* knees. 

After the King had looked at us a short time, end we at 
him, he beckoned with the handkerchief, saving in hi- own 

4 Hey dt Isas here got hold of the wrong end of the sink Tl.eje 
are reasons why the left hand i- withheld, but it is net Iterance it is 
more ceremonious than the right, but the reverse. 

t rnukha icadcia bandtuau'd ) 

~ Cressets. 
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language that presents were to be given ns. After this the 
curtains were drawn again across, but we had to remain 
on our knees until the presents which were lying beside us, all 
ready to be given, were distributed to each one as he came next 
in rank. Some of the multitude had had to remain behind, 
because they were not fitted to come in and these received their 
gifts just as if they had been really present. The gifts were put 
upon our heads and so we went, after complimentary thanks, 
through the above-mentioned pleasure-chamber, where the guns 
stood, back into the courtyard. We were soon brought into 
that same long building, next to the entrance to the court and 
there regal- i d as shall presently be told. 

[Heydt, pp. 278-9. [ 

V. Description of the Banquet. 

After we had received our presents, related above, we 
were all feasted, but betort* 1 talk of tl>at, I must first say what 
they consisted of. The Ambassador received a tame elephant, 
a Cingalese axe (sword) with a gilded hilt and a scabbard 
entirely of silver, with a broad ribbon attached to it, which 
they at once placed over his right shoulder, so that the blade 
hung down under his left arm, and this he was obliged to wear, 
after handing over his own sword to the slaves. They further 
received a bow-and arrow r quiver, two beautiful big gold rings 
with many good though unpolished atones set in them, as is 
their custom ; three different pieces of silk and fine linen, some 
combs made of ivory with artistic carved figures on them which 
their women wear in their hair; a little shell-like box* 
beautifully worked in silver such as they always carry their 
bet* 1-chew in, i nd other little odds and e:.ds such as knives, 
Pynangh* pincers and such like, all very delicately constructed. 
The Second Ambassador received somewhat less, as also the 
Secretary and the Bookkeeper. For myself I received some 
pieces of linen, a piece of silk stuff, a knife and a penholder 
beautifully inlaid with silver, a sunang* or shell-box; the 
others received still less again down to the slaves, who each 
received at least a cloth such as they usually wear. 

As ‘-oon as we had received all these things, we were led in 
to the now often mentioned long building, where a seat was 
arranged for the Ambassador, his Secretary and Bookkeeper, 
right up at the top end of the hall. The seat was as long as 
the width of the building, about one foot high off the ground, 
and covered with stuffed mats made of straw on which they 
sank down. On the right side, down the length of the wall, 
lay other small mats, on which we seated ourselves. But these 
lay on the bare ground. On the other side the Mondeliar or 


* Sink. kiUote, box for chunam. 

A Pinang-nut — arcka-nut 
J Chunam. 
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First Interpreter, the Afahanrum, Aradge and Lascars or 
soldiers and all their attendants had their seats, just as ours sat 
with us. 

As soon as every one had taken his seat, one of the King’s 
servants camo with a big basket in which lay many Fy&ang 
leaves cut into pieces. He then began to divide the>e up and 
to give to everybody a handful, which w T e put down upon our 
mat beside us. Then came another with a basketful ot baked 
cakes of which he gave two or three handfuls first to the 
Ambassadors, Secretary and Bookkeeper and then to everybody 
else in descending scale of rank. 

He was followed by a third, who handed round another 
kind of bakery, called by the Portuguese letter y . Each of the 
distributions was made by two servants, on<* giving to the 
Europeans and the other to the Cingalese among the Ambassa- 
dors* suite. When several distribution* had been made, every- 
one, according to custom, took one of these cut-up pieces from 
the leaves mentioned above, on which he had left the food 
lying and sat himself down on the floor which had to do duty 
as table and chair. 

These courses went on pretty often — pepper-balls, sugar, 
Pynang-fruits and so on; but everything was cold. After 
several courses of this kind had been handed round, a beautiful 
black drinking vessel, very delicately made, was placed before 
the Ambassador, filled with fresh water instead of good wine, 
and this happened also to tho Second Ambassador, the 
Secretary, Bookkeeper, myself, the Aludliar, Mahanrum, and 
the Captain of the Cingalese in the Ambassador’s train. The 
other Europeans however had to share the vessels, two by two, 
and the slaves were given drinking cups of common material. 
These vessels which the Dutch have named guryuletsr because 
they have underneath a thick round bulge or hellv, and inside 
at the neck many little holes through which the water runs, 
making a gurgling all the time, are exceedingly valuable at 
Colombo, because they have not the necessary clay there to 
make them with, and none is brought outside the domains of 
the King of Canclea to be sold. We took these away with us, 
and the Ambassadors received several others of different kinds 
as gifts, it being well known to them that these would be kept 
with great care, and would be presented as valuable presents to 
their good friends when they got back to Colombo. 

I have written enough about the household arrangements 
of the Cingalese, and will only add that while it is the custom 
in these parts, because of the great heat, for high and low 
alike often to drink fresh water, it tastes much better and 
fresher out of these vessels than out of any others. The water 
is so fresh in them as to be a subject for winder. and a* it is 
not so in any other vessels it must be due to the clay of which 

* He should have said "the Portuguese.*’ The word for a 
goglet used in Sinhalese i* gurnlettuica. which is fiom 

the Portuguese ujurgnlhar. to gusli out). 
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they are made. Everybody now had a considerable quantity 
of baked things, sugar and truits lying before him, and we were 
instructed that we were to make not merely a show of eating, 
but also of fully appreciating what we were eating, so that there 
should br- no annoyance caused to the royal servants through 
their noticing that we did not consume the food, as might 
happen partly owing to the constant laughter which we had to 
give way to among ourselves at the extraordinary sort of 
hospitality Jiowa, and partly to a poor appetite for their dishes. 
In that case, they might very likely pass sentence upon us, 
whether the fact was as they supposed or no. We might 
thereby very easily have incurred many vexations, and this 
each one of us had to Consider, seeing that they might easily tor 
the slightest reason tind a pretext for not allowing us to leave 
their country for many a long day. This was what happened 
to that De Joeng who was Ambassador there the year before 
us, and who was kept for sev. n months in Cawelicarupa, ' 
the first halting place below Cananor. His people were pro- 
bably not a little delighted when he rereived permission to go 
back to Colombo. The same thing might happen to us, verily 
for the slightest oversight, since besides that the whole country 
between Colombo and this plaoe was tilled with restless herds, 
an even greater misadventure might befall us. The Cingalese 
at that time already to some extent threatened us that when 
we came to their King’s Country, or to Cananor, we would all 
be hanged or thrown in front of the elephants, which threats I 
have my v*lf heard on different occasions. We therefore, 
because we saw ourselves prisoners as it were, behaved in 
conformity with the instructions given us by our First 
Interpreter, who had been often to this Court* and was an 
old, grey-haired, and, despite his black skin, faithful servant of 
tli * Company. So long as w«* stayed at that place we were 
allowed to send a mew*ng.*r weekly to Colombo, so that we 
received back accurate information oi all that happened there, 
with newly baked bread, on each occasion. Such a concession 
was not however granted to Heer T)e Joeng. as long as lie lav 
at the above-mentioned halting place. H<> was allowed to 
write neither to the Co\ernor nor to other good friends, no, not 
even to his own wife, who thereupon got "O despond* nt about 
it that she promised the messenger who should bring her the 
tir-t letter from her husband, a fee of several pagodas, a 
promise which furthermore she actually fulfilled He himself 
on this account fell into a state of violent consternation, because 
he was no longer sufficiently suppled with provisions, but the 


Probable KebellH^aha i uppe at Ibitimvala m Manudawein. 
between Dodanwala and Palana *' Cauclir-ampa, on page 42 . 
lay between Hot tii nulla and Attnpitiva, and is an error, perhaps for 
pumUrjaliaruppM. which is on the other Mde of the Maha Ova, 
f A towards Hettunulla. — H.W C ). 

~ Heydt elsewhere state? that this 
journey to the Court of Kandy p. I . 


was his twenty -fourth 
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^ame on the contrary were curtailed, whilst his own had been 
already consumed and no fresh supplies could be obtained from 
Colombo as he was not allowed to send any more communica- 
tions thither. Though he persisted in his endeavours to get the 
King to sanction such a correspondence, he was not ev< n given 
a reply. It was just the same when he demanded an audience 
and his dismissal, and the place where he lay with his men was 
a horrible wilderness where the scorpions, centipedes and 
snakes as well as the great spiders left them no peace, and 
Hirtliermore owing to the nourishment which they derived from 
the men. continually increased more and more, so that as one 
and all averred, every day became to them like a week and 
every week a year. All these vexatious things were set before 
us in a pretty lively fashion bv our old Interpreter, so much so 
that each one willingly lived according to his instructions, not 
only the Envoy, who likewise did his best so to admonish us 
that he might suffer no vexation on our account, but all the 
rest of us too, made it our care to eat and drink what would 
certainly have tasted well to us if it had been in the least bit 
good. ( )ne or other of the royal servants came invariably anti 
asked in their language how it tasted. Thereupon we gave 
them to understand that it was very good, but in our hearts 
we knew it was a lie. They asked us further whether we 
wanted more and so forth. As there were enough attendants 
there, and as we could gather from their clothing, they w- re 
simply Court grandees who had thus questioned us. Our 
Interpreter too confirmed this. As soon as we thought we had 
sat long enough (for it comes hard to a European to sit so long 
on the ground with outstretched legs), the Envoy got up, and a 
long conversation was carried on between him and the (’curt 
grandee > who apologized for the wretched hospitality shown 
him and besought us to be content as their country could 
furnish nothing better. Our slaves came immediately on our 
rising and took each the food lib master had 1* “ft and put it in 
a cloth to carry home with him. The Envoy £w well as all of 
us displayed by our outward show a great pleasure at the 
honour we had there received and enjoyed, and after a long 
converse tion wo made our retreat once more to the belting 
place usually assigned us, Cananor, whither several of them, 
who had a largo retinue, accompanied us, returning therefrom 
to report everything to the King. As soon hs the second 
audience was over and we had received our presents, permission 
was at once given us to return home, which we torthwith 
acted upon. We had everything packed immediately and tic* 
next day we took our march under the escort ot the royal 
Adigars and other Disrs.iv. is, and keeping up a continuous 
conversation, which, as stated above, lasted tor about an hour < 
journey beyond Cananor whore they accompanied us so far on 
the return journey to Colombo. They then took leave of us, 
with the exception of a few who were assigned to u^, and 
betook themselves back to Candea. but tic* others remained 
with us till near Cituaquo where they likewise parted trom us. 
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after they had first been once more presented with gifts by us 
and sprinkled with rose water, which happens at each meeting 
as already mentioned. They accordingly made their way to 
the Court and we ours to the territory ot the Company, where 
already a Commando was waiting, sent to meet us from 
Colombo and to accompany us the rest of the journey home, 
which was very pleasant and gratifying to every one of us. 
Several persons were very ill and two indeed had to be carried. 
Our retinue had decreased so greatly that it could no longer be 
compared with the one with which we had originally set out, 
anti inasmuch as we had also left behind our presents, 
consumed the eatables, and drunk all our wine, beer and 
brandy, our baggage was considerably lightened, so that we 
accomplished the whole journey from Candea to Colombo in 
seven days, having left Cananor on the last day of December, 
173G, and reaching Colombo the 6th of January, 1737. But 
altogether we were away for one month and two days, from 
9th November, 1736, to 6th January, 1737. Concerning the rest 
of the adventures and great exertions which we were put to, 
not only on this journey, but also at the halting places where 
we were obliged to remain on the way, all of which I have 
sketched as far as the time allows, there would still be much 
to mention, but I will reserve this for another opportunity.* 


* This intention Heydt does not seem to have fulfilled. 
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AN INSCRIPTION OF GAJA BAHU II. 

By H. W. Codrington, C.C.S. 

This slab-pillar stands in an open space adjoining a 
paddy field at Kapuru Veclu Ova in the Laggala Pallesiva 
Pattuwa of Matale District, a few yards to the north of the 
path leading from Ranamnre to Wilgomuwa, and about H 
miles to the east of Moragaha Ulpota, the first village below 
the hills. 

It is 3 feet 8 inches in height, and 1 foot 4 inches 
in breadth, by 8 inches in depth : the top has been damaged, 
having been used by the cultivators as a whet-stone. 

Mr. S. M. Burrows, Assistant Government Agent for the 
Matale District from 18S7 to 1890 and again in 1890, is said 
to have ordered the pillar to be raised from its then fallen 
position ; but his Diaries do not show that he ever went 
nearer to Kapuru Vedu Ova than Hettipola, two miles away. 

The inscription does not form part of the records of the 
Archaeological Commission, and is now published for the 
first time (Plate I.). v 

The subject is the grant of immunities to a village, the 
name of which appears at the foot of the southern side (B) 
of the pillar ; but is now illegible. 

The grantor is King Gaja Bahu II., ^ho reigned 
from about A.D. 1131 till 1153, when he abdicated in 
favour of Parakrama Bahu I. The Inscription is unique 
as being the only Sinhalese grant of this King known, 
though his name appears in the Dimbulagala (Maravidiye) 
Cave Inscription No. 3, recording a dedication by his mother ;t 

* The negative and estampage are being presented to the 
Archaeological Survey to be added to the Ceylon Government 
collection 

f Ceylon Antiquary , Yol III , Fart 1, 
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and in two Tamil records at Polonnaruwa * No regnal 
year is given, but, as Java Bahu is not associated with him. 
it may be surmised that *it dates from a period subsequent 
to the death of that Ruler, whose last known year is his 
thirty-eighth, A.D. 1145-0." 

The rdyle of the grant closely follows that of the Tenth 
Century inscriptions. The language is interesting as being 
Sinhalese in the last stage of development before the 
infusion of Sanskrit, which became fashionable in conse- 
quence of the revival of learning under Parakrama Bahu I. 

Side A : line 7. The title Chakravarti (Sin. Sakviti) 
appears in the Tamil Inscription of Vijaya Bahu I. at 
Polonnaruwa, in which that King’s: titles read Ko Sri 
Saivjhabodhi carman Chakravartiknl Sri Vijaya Baku Devctr ; 
and in the Budumuttawa record of the eighth year of Sri 
Apdiya Sild mega Chakravarttikal Sri Jay a Balm Devat * 
Its use here, therefore, is in accordance with the usage of 
the period. 

Lines 10, 11. The expression Polonnikuru-vu Vijaya- 
rdja-puiaya is also the exact counterpart of Pulanari-ydna 
V ijayardja-puraw in Vijaya Bahu’s Inscription above 
refetred to. The title presumably was given to Polonnaruwa 
by Vijaya Bahu himself to replace the Chola name Jana- 
ndtha-param Later on it gave way, under Xissahka 
Malla, to Kdl iii'in paraya . 

Line 17, Vaykanta is perhaps the same as Vaikuntha , 
an epithet of Vishnu. In view of the almost invariable 
presence of a shrine of this god in vihdrts this interpretation 
is not improbable. 

Suit B : lines 1*2. The w orn aksharns read ca or *s>, 8 
or S ; and po^ibly c It is suggested that the first read 


Arch t 'jIq-jxuI Survey, Annual Report, 1907, p 37: 1909, 
pp 26. 27 

~ ihid 1909, pp 26, 27 
* Ibid 1911-12 p 111 and Xo 94 
§ Ibid 1906. p 27 . 1909, p 27 
GalpcCa Inscription, Ep Zey Vol II , Xo. 17; B, line 7 
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peti, “ images,” which suits the sense. The reading peti 
pilima kola pujd is tempting, but seems hardly warranted 
by the estampage. 

Lines 3-5. The meaning here is \ erv obscure. Mr- 
H. C. P. Bell, late Archaeological Commissioner, L inclined 
to suspect names ; and the translation has been rendered 
accordingly. If the reading Bang dd-ge in line 10 is correct, 
the names occur, at least in part, twice. 

Lines 13-15. For Meldndurehi d-vu , Mr. Bell proffers 
the possible alternative reading 31 eland u abhidit. 

Side C : line 1 . In another estampage the second ak.sh ara 
appears clearly as lie We have, therefore, two parallel 
sentences: Bongi dd-ge Hindbi hinda-vu ptununv denneyi in 

B , lines 4-7 ; and Bang dd-ge i it [vevai]tha 

pamunu kota di in B , lines 10-17. and C, lines 1-2 

Line 2. The only orthographical error in the whole 
record is the omission of the 6 at the end of satci. This is 
clearly meant for satara and has been so translated. 

Lines 8, 9. 11, 12. Arakkamanan stands for the u-ual 
Araksamanan . Muhgive piyoTtgiue and Mddtdn should be 
compared with the form> prevalent in the Ninth and Tenth 
Centuries. The>e are: mangdiv piyadit\ mangdiva plyadiva , 
magiv pediv , manglva pediva, mnnyyira piynjint, and 
piyangira for the lir<t : and Mddtsi, 3Ieh\ts[ s 31 da hi a . 
3Idd*in, 3Ieldtti f and Meldksh in for the second. 

Lines 14. 15. The Soli soldier^ are, of course, tho-e of 
(’hold descent. Tuhtli are perhaps the people of Tcndi in 
South India The names appear on the Timbiriveua 
inscription, where Mr. Wickrema^inghe has read Soli 
Pdnrti;* but the plate seem- to agree with the reading in our 
record. 

Line 17. Uvnran-t usually equals upaknrana with the 
meanings “implements, materials, means; provisions for a 
journey; insignia of royalty" -.Clough). Tlie-e >eem in- 

Ep Zap! Vol il , Xo. o [ As to lonth, see Ceylon Attiiynry, 
Yol IV., pp. 21-2D, which ajjpejml after the pie-ent 1 aper 
went to pres-. — 13.1 
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applicable here ; though the sentence possibly may mean 
“materials (for food),” that is. “food-producing trees, 
such as palmyras, coconut trees and the like.” The word, 
however, has been taken as composed of itva (Skt. upa), and 
aratui (Skt. aranya ), with the same meaning as upavana , 
“kind of garden, grove, wilderness bordering a village” 
(Clough) . 

Sith D: lines 7-S. The reading adka[mi]n “unjustly,” 
which suits the sense, is that suggested by A. Mendis Gunase- 
kara, Mudaliyar. It has been adopted provisionally, though 
the second akshara would seem to be written with the hal : cf 
Meldtshi in C, lines 11, 12, but see 8 or 8 in D, line 16. 

Lines 13, 14, 17. Sammata normally means “ general 
consent." Here, however, there can be little doubt that 
sammata pahani has the same sense as the samvatd palladia 
and samvatd pahan of the Buddhannehela and Rambewa 
Inscriptions, and samvat pah ana of the Mayilagastota 
pillar.* The word has been translated “ edictal ” 
accordingly. 

Lines 15, 16. The stone apparently has sitund or, as 
there is a slight mark inside the g, sidhund. The former 
word being a contraction of situ-und “ stood,” the sentence 
may read : ( 4 The edictal stone .... stood as a meritorious 

act (reaching as far as) the Brahma Joka. ,f The involitive 
form, however, is not in harmony with the Sinhalese idiom. 
On the other hand sidhund ( =siddha-und) requires some such 
form as pahnnin ; thus, 44 Merit (reaching as far as) the 
Brahma Joka was acquired by (means of) the edictal stone.” 
The tran&lation given below' presupposes the omission of 
some such word as situ vd after pahana. It is by no means a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The expression Bamba lo pin has been interpreted with 
reference to the idea that meritorious acts are heard as far 
as that heaven (33) 

* Ep. Zey , Vol I . Xo. 16: Vol. II , No. 12: Vol II., Xo 11. 
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The question whether the hal is attached to the final z) 
and certain other aksharas is doubtful. In the word 
Meldtshi in C , lines 11 and 12, the hal is certainly present, 
and is formed by the continuation upwards of the right side 
of the akshara . It is also almost certainly present in Lak 
div. in .4, line 4. In the wmrd kata in C, line 2, and D, line 
7 , gamata in C. line 11, and bavata in D, line Id, it is 
absent. Doubtful cases are bnta and ago, in A, lines 2 and 
3, both of which are worn, desnta in ^4, lines 14 and 15, 
dasat i in B, line 3, kota in (7, lines 14 and 16, and D, line 1 , 
and mekuta in D , line 11. In these, as well as in uvarana or 
uvrana in (7, line 17, there is a slight stroke above the centre 
of the letter, which, if not a tiaw in the stone, might be 
taken for the hal as formed in the Tenth Century. 

In the case of kota in D, line 12, in addition, there seems 
to be mdtrdnsaya , the word thus reading kote , a form which 
agrees with the orthography prevalent under Parakrama Bahu 
I. The correct reading of all these is doubtful ; but as the 
Maravidiye Inscription above referred to appears to have kota 
distinctly, I have ventured to read the final 3 as without hal 
throughout. The variations kote and kof i are parallelled 
by rare and rara in C , lines 6 and 9. 

Mutalis mutandis the translation follows the rendering 
of similar inscriptions published by Mr. Wickremasinghe in 
the Epiyraphia Zeylanica . 

Text. 

.4 East 

Text, ! Transcript . 

1 £:s> 3 {£>££) d j 1 Oka{ vas) [rajapa]u*apu)ie- 

2 si 33 23^ ^“3 12 n bata Ket osaba- 

b epoi 3 nata aga mehesu- 

4 55 ^ §) £0 4 n- vu Lak div pnlo- 

5 3 5 yon parapuren hi- 

fi § dd 83 fi mi raja pamunu-ve "\\i 

7 ep<£v> &d 7 ana Sakviti Gaja 

8 ddtso^&&i ®$ s 8 Bahu r a j a pa v aha n ^ e 

9 £.53 9 emeti gani piriva- 
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Text. - Contd. 

. 4 . East. 


Text 

10 do ZOii.g 

11 8d8s 

1 ” 0 ' 0^8 z>- L 

13 £ L dado . .8 88383 

14 33 50^ £3g8c03©^ 

15 ee 8 hfitsb £5^.<^0e 

15 8.0 ss 8 ©;£^ 0^53 c^ds 
17 Sctf-qjcrXB g838o qp,so 

B. 

1 dg SdO) . 

2 . (<?)£) 5S)g S3 da 

3 ^k 3 c, ©3 

4 CXddC^ !©C3) 

5 <§03^ 

6 g esfi? 

7 S$ © o£ 5QV3 

S CO 038 i5 53 

9 tiTJc i038^5 

10 q 50583 csd 
1 1 Sag 8 doa 

12 SsB 20 *©C 2 8 ) 

13 e,s £ £ to ©8 

14 03V©8<£ qa 
1 5 § 

15 55) 8 c£, ^©O) 

17 . ... 

c. 

• • § [3 t S»]& Si-sf 

2 S ' 5338 c ©8 S50 

3 £8^3 £3 8 e&ito-bg o 

4 50 8 epO 03 ^ 55)^^ 

5 £ 55 ) O 8 £p 5030 55) 

6 £800^^8 8 d 

7 CO 503010 8^0 8 OK3 8 

0 C <)©0 S £ 5)3 55803 ep 5 ldC 38 
9 <5^0 88 50 £sc 03 ©q C/ CO 

10 = 53 to^ 8 :o 5 ©2 8 t ©8 08 

1 1 8 8 o 8 t 8 ^JS 8 t ©8 


Transcript. 

10 ra Polonnekuru-vu 

11 Yijayarajapurayehi 

! 12 chitrakuta manclapayehi ve- 
: 13 de kinde rajadhura vickara 
i 14 lie me tanki kalamana de- 
j 1 5 sa t a ve va s t ka pa m u nu rad a - 
I 15 rana samayeki lakska puja 
I L7 vaykunta pratima etu- 

Soutk . 

1 luvu(peti) . 

2 me) kala puja 

3 Dasata da Pe- 

4 re Rangi dafge) 

5 Hinabi hinda- 
5 vu pamunu de- 

7 nneyi Kili- 

8 ngu NaYini Ka- 

9 sbalnavan 

10 dakva Gaja 

11 Bahu rajapa- 

12 vakan-s© va- 

13 daleyin Me- 

14 landurehia- 

15 \u UlanuyaYa- 
15 n Rang dage) 

17 

West . 

1 . vu[vevas]tlia pamunu 

2 kota di me game sat a 

3 dig -hi kim etulu-vu ta- 

4 natx attani kanu ki- 

5 nduvannata a NaYini Ka 
5 sbalnavan rare Kili- 

7 ngu NaYini Rakuma 

isa Ma- 

8 kale Kotta Arakkama- 

9 nan vara Kundasala 

Devana 

10 Saturn ek se ve me gama 

11 ta mangive pivaiigive Me- 
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Text. Contd. 


C. 

Text. 

12 030^ 25)3(f *3 t SiS 

13 ad *£>25$ 

@\£S)3 

!4 0^25)3 <^25)30 <§=53 <^=53 

15 § 00oi d.0 O t <5^ @\25)3 

C35Sg 

16 @\25)30 §£C3 '530 253’ £0 

17 55253° 5^ 005<*£o @v£33 

D. 

1 £3325} <3\£S)30 

2 §££3 <^25)3 

3 03 ©0 tDt 0 

4 253 rat 0- t ££ 

5 £3253 gc)g of) 

6 553 £05d-8a5g 

7 e 25)30 §£23 q?0 

8 [0j 25i <§\0 rat ra 

9 jrf'rassJ qp t S3S3 

10 0^03 

1 1 <^0^30 0 L ra<5 

12 5533 © 25)30 §£33 

13 <§\t 53 25333^ £3 

14 t0'o3 £5ra(4Jo) 

15 03a ^03 0253 

16 £ 0 . 5,33 (0 } 00 

17 <?\0 £s£033 <^=5 

18 dxn- L 6 0 C 253 3 


West . 

Transcript . 

12 latshi rajakol-kemiva- 

13 n fleruvane de-kamtan no 

1 14 vadana kota isa Turicji So- 
lo li balat rehena no gasanu 
, 16 kota isa talan pulu- 
17 pan e uvarana no 

Xortli. 

1 kapanu kota 

2 isa mini ko- 

3 ta me gam va- 

4 na gam-ves- 

5 san mulu-vu ganii- 
0 n pitatkaranu 

7 kota isa adlia- 

8 rmi I n me earn 32 a- 

9 ttan etata 

10 a veti elva 

1 1 mekuta beha a- 

12 nakotai<a 

13 me ki tak ^a- 

14 mmata paha. na) 

15 Bambalopin 

16 sidhuna (ba)vata 

17 me sammata pe- 

18 rehera denu vi 


Translation. 

When His Majesty the Chakrararti monarch, King Gaja Bahu, 
who lias ascended the throne, lord by hereditary succession of the soil 
of the Island of Lanka, which is a chief queen to theKshntriya princes 
descended in royal succession from Ikshvaku, wa< seated surrounded 
by the multitude of las courtiers in the “Tainted Hall’’ 5 in Yijayaraja- 
puraya, to wit Polonnekuru, and, making enquiries touching the 
business of State, was vouchsafing heritable Jamb granted by edict in 
every place in whatsoever direction pleased him, Kilingu Nay ini 
Kasbalnavan represented that, ? having set up images including 
images of Vishnu -with a lac of olterines, he was giving these offerings 
winch he had made (and) heritable lands at Dasata-da PereRangi da- 
ge Hinabh 


♦ Lit. '* variegated/’ be., adorned with painting, carvmg, cet 
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Heritable lands having been granted by edict at Ulanuyayan 

Rangfdage in Melandura, Kilingu Navini Rakuma of the 

lineage of Navini Kasbalnayan and Kundasala Deyana Saturn of the 

lineage of the Chief Secretary Kotta Arakkamanan, who came at the 
command of His Majesty King Gaja Bahu to set up pillars of Council 
Warranty for the place including the boundaries of this village in the 
four directions, together (proclaimed the following immunities, to 
wit: — ‘ , that tramps and vagrants, JMelutshi, servants of the Royal 
household, and holders of two places of business should not enter 
therein, that the Turidi and Soli soldiers should not noose therein, that 
palmyras, coconut-trees and the like and the surrounding woodland 
should not be cut down, that villagers, who having killed anyone shall 
flee to these lands, should be expelled from the whole village, and that, 
if any take these lands unjustly they should be driven forth and their 
property cast out. 

The edictal stone ^recording: these aforesaid (privileges has been 
set up, and merit 'reaching as far as) the Brahma loka acquired. To 
this effect these edictal immunities have been given. 

I am very greatly obliged to Mr. H. C. P. Bell for his kindly 
help in checking my reading of the Inscription, and for many 
useful suggestions, as well as for seeing this Paper through 
the press * 


* 'Edited v erfrittm et literatim according to Mr. Codrington’s 
MS. (J copy " — B . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


INSCRIBED PILLAR-SLAB AT NUWARA ELIYA. 

By H. C. P. Belt. C.C.S. (Retired). 

If one were asked to select the qiute most unlikely 
site in Ceylon for the discovery of a lithic inscription 
dating back to the Tenth Century, the choice would, with 
considerable reason, fall on Xuwara Eliya, the present 
fashionable “Sanitarium ' 9 of the Island. 

Even in the mid 14th century — and, indeed, much 
later — a pilgrimage to “Adam's Peak" — not a far-cry 
from Xuwara Eliya — that famed Mountain, sacred to 
many religious cults, through a stern country of rugged 
hill and dense forest infested with elephants, was an 
undertaking demanding no small courage, and involving 
much hardship and endurance : text? that much travelled 
Moor of Morocco, Ibn Batuta, who made the journey, in 
A.D. 1344, from Puttalam via Kurunegala, apparently by 
the Galagedara Pass, through Peradeniya, Gampola, and 
the present district of Uda Bulatgama to the actual ascent 
at Maskeliya— then obviously the more trying route, 
and speaks feelingly, of Talcir Baba (“ the path of Father 
Adam as “ rough and difficult ”, 

Less than a century has elapsed since Xuwara Eliya 
was a place mostly to be avoided, save by some chance 
“two legged miscreant” sportsman. 

Hamilton's “East India Gazetteer ” thus describes 
the district in 1828 : — 

Xuu'tira FJit/a Putt pa. — An elevated mountain tract in 
Ceylon, situated about thirty-three miles south from Candy, In 
point of elevation this region probably surpasses any other in the 
Island, as for a space of from fifteen to twenty miles in circum- 
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terence the aveiage height may be estimated at 5,300 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Being surrounded by the tops of mountains, which have the 
appearance of moderate sized hills, its appearance is that of a table- 
land, elevated and depiessed by numerous hills and hollows. 

Beautiful as this tract is, and possessing a probably healthy 
climate, like the similar heights of Maturate. and Fort Macdonald, 
it is wholly abandoned to the jet at naturae , more especially to the 
grove elephant which, notwithstanding the coolness of the tempera- 
ture, makes it his abode, being attracted by the excellence of its 
pasture, the seclusion of its recesses, and, above all, by the 
absence ot his persecutor, the two legged miscreant.* 

The location of a Buddhist Temple at Xuwara Eliya 
nearly a thousand years ago, is striking' testimony 
to t lie religious zeal of the T ti point ntt . or Forest-dwelling, 
monks, who buried themselves amid utmost wilds, which, 
after a millennium, have become one of Ceylon’s most 
easily accessible “Hill Stations”. 

There is no possible doubt oi the existence of such a 
Vihara during the period, broadly speaking, from A.D. 
fMM) to A.D. 1000. 

“Proof positive” is afforded by the broken half of 
tlie inscribed pillar-slab i now being safeguarded at the 
Xuwara Eliya Kacheheri against further destruction), 
of which the script absolutely refers itself to the early 
Tenth Century, though the name of the King by whom 
this t/<tl->(f/t Htisto was granted is not on the lower portion 
of the stone, which alone has survived. 

In June 1891 the writer chanced to be in Xuwara 
Eliya: and, having been entrusted the year before with 
charge of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, a rough 
slah, .said to bear letteis, was brought to his notice. 

The stone then lay on the hank of the stream, known 
as the Tali/f/ala-of/ti, “ near the turning to the Jail ” since 
defunct. The weather was, at the time, very wet, and little 
suited for the reading ot an ancient inscription cut on 


* An interesting account by Lieut. Watson, 58th Regt., and 
Lieut. Fishei, 7-^th Regt., ot their exploration more than eightv 
years ago from Xuwara Eliva of wild country (which they named 
“ Elk Plain " and Horton Plain,") appeared in the Ceylon 
O'off /•// riient of tlie day. and The Ohwrrer d* Commercial 

Adrei ti^er, April 15, 1^34. 
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grey granite, which had suffeied much hom exposure to 
the elements It a centuries. But some attempt was made 
to take a provisional, it doubtful. “ eye-copy " ot the 
indistinct record. 

Two yea is later (May 13th. 1893) the following biiet 
notes were turnished, at the request ot Sir E. Xoel 
V alter. Lieutenant Governor and Colonial Secretary, 
then staying at “The Queen's Cottage* \ Xuwara Eliya : — 

1 see, by my notes, that I made (on June 2Hth. 1S91. m heavy 
lain) a tentative eye-copy of as much ot the weathered writing as is 
still at all legible on the stone — only the bottom portion of an 
inscribed pillar-slab. 

The characters are of the 10th Century. Xaturallv veiv little 
connected sense can be made of a record so broken and worn. Side 
A contains “the Royal decree ’’ f vadnletjin . but the name ot the 
King — doubtless one of the many rulers of the period with the 
alternating b irudu s (epithets) 41 Siri Sany B<>'\ or Ahhd Suhnn *>- 
iran . — is not ascertainable, it must have been on the upper part 
of the stone now missing. 

This litliic recoid, fragmentary though it he. is of considerable 
interest, as proving the existence of a Buddhist Temple at Xuwara 
Kliya (under whatever name then known) nearly 1.1)01) veais ago. 

Since 1891 the inscription lias not been examined 
again, except vicariously. In 1907 the Head Overseer of 
the Archaeological Suivey, A. P. Siriwardhana (specially 
trained to copy old inscriptions ), when at work in the 
Central Province, was directed to make an * from 

the stone. 

The slab was then reported to be lying near “The 
Volunteer Barracks ". The “squeeze"* taken did not 
piove satisfactory . being too taint and somewhat blurred. 

Recently, the Assistant Government Agent of 
Xuwara Eliya, Mr. M. M. Wedderburn. has wisely had 
the stone removed from wheie it lay. near the present 
“Armoury.** to the Kachchen premises. Another 
“ squeeze lias been secured, of which a photograph is 
reproduced on the accompanying Plate II. 

It seems most probable, from the wording ot the lines 
on the side marked A in the Plate, that the inscription 
commenced on that face: was continued, to proper left, 
along Sides B and C : and finished on I). 
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The lines of writing, between ruling, still discernible, 
in whole or in part, on these four sides are: — A, lines 6 
(covering vertically lft. 4in.); B, lines 9 (1ft. Sin.) ; 
C, lines 13: D. two lines traceable, with faint indications 
of others below. 

Only the Text, Transcript and Translation of Side A 
of the pillar-slab are offered : of the probable contents of 
the rest of the slab mere suggestion must suffic e. 

Side A. 

T ext . Transcript. 

1* ( . (5) (..)Elasa(ra) samcla- 

2. 03d ess (8j ruvamo ek se (ve) 

3. vadala ek ten sami- 

4. 0 25)30 soaSS yen Kohomba 

3. G5 l ®(0) cp gema(t) Elasara A- 

6. (mbu)nora Talagama avu 

Translation. 

(...) Elasa(ra). (We the above) Chiefs, being assembled 
together at (this) site, (declare) upon the order (of His Majesty), 
that Elasara at Kohombagaina, A <mbu) nora, Talagama, Avu 

Sides B.C.D. 

The recurrence, not once nor twice, of im (?.e. . the 
modern conjunction da— English ampersand “and”) 
points with high probability to the repetition on this stone 
of the almost stereotyped “injunctions" regarding the 
violation of Temple rights and property, found on nearly 
every pillar inscription of the medieval centuries.* 

But — with the exception perhaps of the semi-legible 
“l Meld t^i im-vadnd isd " (B. lines 2, 3. 4) “and 

MUchchas (foreigners, i.e.? Moors) shall (not be allowed) 
to enter (the Temple precincts)’ ’ — it would be unsafe to 
construct phrases from letters occurring here and there, 
which, albeit in themselves fairly clear, do not necessarily 
form part of familiar words, into which it is tempting to 
weave them. 

* See u Epigraphia Zevlanica ” passim , for these prohibitions 
repeated ad nauseam. 
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A PADALAI FROM JAFFNA. 


The high enclosure of cadjan or Ola which protects 
the Yalavii of the Tamil man of Jaffna, and which forms 
such an ugly feature in the country scenery of the 
Peninsula , is too well known to need further description. 
At the entrance there is generally a small portico, often 
raised on two pillars. This portico plays an important 
part in the social life of the Tamil, and at one time 
similar structures were common in the Sinhalese country 
as well. The gate almost invariably is made of palmyrah 
wood, and is called a pad da i ; the nature of the timber has 
fixed the general design, for the palm does not yield 
planks of more than six inches in width. The padalai is 
secured to one of the supports of the portico by a ring of 
iron or wood, and below it turns in a socket hollowed in 
a stone which is let into the ground. It is rendered self- 
closing by an ingenious little arrangement made out of a 
piece of coir rope weighted with a stone, and is kept closed 
with the help of a short iron chain. 

Plate I., which is fiom a photograph by Dr. Andreas 
Xell, shows an exceptionally elaborate and artistic speci- 
men of a padalai. The greatest height of the original is 
6' 6", and its width is 4'. This beautiful specimen was 
secured by me at Chullipuram, where it was found in the 
hack yard of a wealthy Brahmin, and combines utility 
with beauty in a remarkable degree. Xo metal has heen 
used in its construction except tor the handle and chain, 
and the thickness of t lie timber is such that it cannot be 
obtained except from trees of very great age. “A 
thousand years in life, and a thousand yeais in death” is 
the Tamil proverb which describes the palmyrah. The 
nature of the timber has limited the size of tire squares 
into which the padalai is divided, and which show an 
inner measurement of 4" only. 
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The artist — lie was not an artisan — who made this 
padilai , has shown remarkable skill in using what is 
geneially regarded as material impossible for artistic* 
work — palm timber. The scale of the illustration, 
Plate I., does not render it possible to see the details of the 
work, which are therefore shown in Plate II., as sketched 
by my son. As in all good Eastern work, the artist did 
not starve his woik for lack of imagination, nor confine 
himself to the narrow* limits of a hard and fast paper 
design. For instance, note the variety shown in the detail 
of the diamond bosses, and in the partitions of the 
squares. Miniature Ungam were attached to the five 
iron rings hanging below. The bases of the two side 
timbers end in J fniara heads over conventional scales. 

P. E. P. 
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